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Labor Developments Abroad Suspends Publication 


We regret to announce that this issue of Labor De- 
velopments Abroad is the last. Budget cuts and employ- 
ment ceilings have caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) to reduce the scope of its international research 
program by abolishing the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions and its research and publishing activities. Sub- 
scribers to the periodical will receive refunds on the 
unfilled portion of their subscriptions from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The work of the Division of International Statistics 
and Trade is continuing, as is the work of the Office of 
Prices and Living Conditions on international prices. 

Research on foreign labor has been a part of the BLS 
program since 1885 when Congress authorized the Bureau 
of Labor, established the year before, to compile and 
publish reports on foreign labor. Bulletin 1567, a cata- 
log of BLS publications, 1886-1967, includes numerous 
reports on awide range of subjects, for example, Foreign 
Labor Laws: Great Britain and France (1899); Operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada 
(1918); Labor Legislation of Uruguay (1929); and Unem- 
ployment-Benefit Plans inthe United States and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in Foreign Countries (1931), to name but 
afew. Before 1945, certain foreign areas were covered 
by specialists in the Editorial and Research Division. 
In August 1945, a Foreign Labor Problems Staff was es- 
tablished, which, after several stages, became the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in November 1949, 
Subsequently it was expanded into a larger office, which 
included a separate Division of International Statistics 
and Trade. 

The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions began issuing 
a monthly publication entitled Labor Developments Abroad 
in May 1956. Other publications followed: chief among 
these are the Labor Law and Practice Studies on individ- 
ual countries. The Division has issued 73 of these re- 
ports. It also has published digests on labor in dif- 
ferent countries, directories of trade union organiza- 
tions by country and by region, and a number of special 
topical studies. From its extensive files on labor in 
all countries of the world, Division members have pro- 
vided information to a multitude of inquirers from Gov- 
ernment agencies and the business, labor, and academic 
communities. 
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Some coverage of foreign labor developments will con- 
tinue in the Monthly Labor Review. The Review also will 
publish the Department of State indexes of living costs 
abroad, which previously appeared in Labor Developments 
Abroad. (These indexes will also be available on re- 
quest. See p. 40.) 

Subscriptions to the Review are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents and from regional offices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








Juliet F. Kidney, Chief 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


Harriet P. Micocci, Editor 
Labor Developments Abroad 
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Poland 


New Labor Legislation Planned. The 
Government announced in October 1971 
that the long-awaited reform of Polish 
labor legislation will include a new 
trade union law as well as a first la- 
bor code. 1/ Drafts of both will be 








submitted to the Sejm (Parliament) in 
late 1972 or early 1973, Polish legal 
experts anticipate. The trade union 


law could mark a new phase in national 
labor relations, in which unions would 
be more responsive to the workers' in- 
terests and represent them more effec- 
tively. Potentially most significant, 
the draft law reportedly grants the 
unions a degree of autonomy from the 
Government, guaranteeing them freedom 
from undue “supervision or control." 
The codified labor law would replace a 
great number of unrelated laws now often 
mutually inconsistent and confusing. 

The Government's support fornew labor 
legislation is inline with its efforts, 
throughout the year, to improve living 
and working conditions. Last winter, 
worker dissatisfaction with these con- 
ditions culminated in an outbreak of 
strikes and riots which precipitated a 
political crisis, forced a reassessment 
of longstanding socioeconomic policies, 
and provoked a change in leaders' atti- 
tudes, including greater willingness to 
communicate with the people. 2/ 

A comprehensive overhaul of Polish 
labor legislation is long overdue; post- 
war economic and political changes have 
rendered many existing laws obsolete. 
When the Communist regime took power in 


the late 1940's, it inherited a con- 
Siderable body of labor legislation, in- 
cluding a few laws dating from the per- 
fod before World War II. The regime 
altered existing legislation to suit 
its own political and economic goals and 
introduced new legislation. At first, 
harsh controls were imposed to promote 
rapid industrialization during the 
Stalinist era in Poland; much of the 
labor legislation adopted in the late 
1940's and early 1950's embodied coer- 
cive measures. 

In the 1950's, however, the repressive 
features of Polish labor law began to 
be eased. The Government turned from 
coercion to incentives to stimulate 
economic development. Still, some out- 
dated laws remain on the books. In 
early 1971, commenting on the status 
of legal reform in Poland, Radio Warsaw 
observed: 


Labor law is not yet codified in 


Poland. The multiplicity of legal 
acts which regulate the rights and 
duties of workers creates many 


doubts and misunderstandings and 
often bitter conflicts; it often 
results in injustice to the worker.3/ 


Later inthe year, the president of 
Poland's Supreme Court spoke of needs 
for reform and codification in several 
branches of the law, notably economic 
law, administrative law, and labor 
law. 4/ 


The proposed labor code. Polish author- 
ities have recognized the need for new 
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labor legislation for years, and plans 
for introducing a labor code--Poland's 
first--were underway long befcre the 
disorders of December 1970. The Central 
Council of Trade Unions (Centralna Rada 





Zwiazkow Zawodowych--CRZZ) was given 
responsibility for preparing the labor 
code, and completed the first draft in 
October 1969. The text was not  pub- 
lished, but press reports indicate the 
scope of the proposed legislation. The 
draft reportedly covered hiring and 
dismissal, wages, hours, rest periods 
and leave, special protection for women 
and children, industrial health and 
safety, workmen's compensation claims, 
grievances and disputes, and labor in- 
spection. 5/ 

In 1970, the document was circulated 
for comment among a small group of ex- 
perts and was redrafted several times. 
Events in December brought work on the 
draft labor code to an abrupt halt. For 
the next few months, Polish labor offi- 
cials were preoccupied with more urgent 
matters. These included sweeping leader- 
ship and organizational changes in the 
trade unions, also  reappraisal--and 
abandonment--of the incentive wage 
system (which had caused angry protests 
by shipyard workers in December 6/). 
They also included setting up new long- 
term socioeconomic goals which would 
take into account workers' complaints 
about wages, working conditions, hous- 
ing, and consumer goods, as well as 
thorough revision of the economic plans 
for 1971-75. Not until spring did trade 





union attention return to the draft 
code. 
In May 1971, the CRZZ completed the 


seventh draft of the proposed labor code 
and turned itover toa joint government- 
trade union commission headed by the 
chairman of the State Committee on La- 
bor and Wages. This commission was 
charged with evaluating the economic 
impact of the proposed changes in 
workers’ legalrights. Numerous changes 
were made in earlier drafts as a re- 
sult of the December disturbances, 


Press accounts reveal, but the latter 


shed little light on the nature of 
the changes. 7/) The seventh draft 
reportedly eliminates the tradition- 
al legal distinction between  blue- 


collar and white-collar workers. The 
draft provides "unequivocal protection" 
against unwarranted dismissal, equal 
sick pay rights for blue-collar and 
white-collar workers, a longer period 
of maternity leave, changes in the 
system used to claim workmen's compen- 
sation benefits, and greater legal pro- 
tection for workers affected by "im- 
proper" management decisions. 

The joint commission was requested to 
complete its review of the draft labor 
code and submit a report to the CRZZ by 
October 31, 1971. 8/ However, a delay 
apparently occurred, which U.S. ob- 
servers attribute to the approach of 
the Sixth Party Congress, held in Warsaw 
from December 6to 11. Public discussion 
was planned to begin after the CRZZ re- 
ceived and approved the commission re- 
port. Public discussion--in fact, a 
massive public relations campaign--is 
an important preliminary to enactment 
of major legislation in Poland, used to 
explain the proposed law's provisions, 
but primarily to secure support and 
cooperation. During a discussion stage, 
which probably will last several months, 
printed copies of the text will be sent 
to enterprises; trade unions will hold 
meetings to explain the measure to 
workers; and the press will provide 
extensive coverage. After the dis- 
cussion draws to aclose, the draft will 
be returned to the CRZZ for submission 
to the Seventh Trade Union Congress in 
1972 for approval. Only after such 
approval will the draft be submitted to 
the Sejm for consideration. 


Proposed trade _ union law. While plans 
for a labor code have been underway for 
years, the proposal to rewrite the trade 





union law is more recent--and more 
directly linked to the events of last 
winter. In October 1971, the Govern- 
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ment announced 9/ theCRZZ was preparing 
the draft of a new trade union law to 
replace the one dating back to 1949. 10/ 
This 1949 law has little relevance for 
the current situation in Poland. It was 
adopted over 20 years ago to provide a 
legal basis for banning those non- 
Communist trade unions which had opposed 
the Communists' advent topower, and for 
absorbing them into ahighly centralized 
movement subservient to the policies of 
the Communist Party and under the con- 
trol of the Government. The reorganized 
trade union movement at that time re- 
linquished its traditional role of 
exerting political and economic in- 
fluence to promote workers' interests, 
and accepted, instead, the entirely 
different role prescribed for it by the 
1949 trade union law. 

The leading objectives of trade union 
activity, according to the 1949 law, 
included "mobilizing the working class 
for carrying out the production plans, 
increasing the productivity of labor, 
developing socialist competition, and 
» « « raising the national economy to a 
higher level." In the brief section 
on tradeunion rights, the law specified, 
first, that trade unions have the"right" 
of “cooperation with government author- 
ities and institutions." Only then did 
it go on to guarantee the unions' right 
to represent workers' interests. 

Since the late 1940's, the political 
and economic needs of the State have de- 
termined the nature of union activities 
on the national and enterprise levels. 
At the national level, the Central 
Council of Trade Unions takes part in 
formulating annual and long-term eco- 
nomic plans and assists in drafting so- 
cial and labor legislation. This Cen- 
tral Council also advises on social and 
economic proposals, administers workers' 
recreation funds, and supervises labor 
inspection. At the enterprise ~ level, 
union activities revolve chiefly about 
promoting production and implementing 
workers' welfare programs. In its 
"watchdog" role forthe State, the union 


exerts pressure on management to fulfill 
the enterprise production quota, improve 
quality, introduce new technology, cut 
costs, and meet other obligations pre- 
scribed by the Government. Vis-a-vis 
the workers, theunion serves, inLenin's 
phrase, as a "transmission belt" con- 
veying directives and recommendations 
from the Party to the workers. In its 
highly important "welfare" role, the 
union administers social insurance 
funds, encourages adherence to safety 
regulations, operates recreational fa- 
cilities for workers and their fami- 
lies, and provides opportunities for vo- 
cational training, retraining, and up- 
grading of skills. 

Before the demonstrations of December 
1970, the regime-controlled unions did 
not take an active interest in workers' 
problems, largely by design. Produc- 
tion-oriented, they were not concerned 
particularly with individual grievances 
and complaints. They did not undertake 
to defend workers against arbitrary or 
burdensome management decisions, even 
those which contravened the law. In- 
deed, except for the workers' councils 
which arose spontaneously during the 
1956 "bread and freedom" riots inPoznan, 
the industrial relations system in post- 
war Poland has lacked an instrument for 
expressing workers' grievances and re- 
solving their disputes in an orderly 
and effective manner. The sudden vio- 
lent outburst of rioting, looting, work 
stoppages, and protest demonstrations 
in December 1970 provided testimony to 
the workers' lack of an alternative 
method to express discontent. 11/ 

The December disorders produced an 
outpouring of statements attesting 
to the unions' failure to represent 


workers inthe areas of interest to 
them: wages, working conditions, and 
consumer welfare. In numerous dec- 


larations, leaflets, and an open letter 
to Edward Gierek, First Secretary 
of the Polish United Workers' Party 
(PUWP), 12/ the protesting workers de- 
manded transformation of the trade 
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unions into genuine channels for in- 
stitutionalized expression of workers' 
interests, as well as free election of 
local trade union representatives. 13/ 

The new party leadership under Gierek 
moved quickly to placate the workers. 
Changes in trade union personnel and 
policies took place almost at once. 
Ignacy Loga-Sowinski resigned on Janu- 
ary 16, 1971, as chairman of the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions, a post 
he had held since 1956. As_ he had 
been closely identified with policies 
of the Gomulka era, his ouster had 
been a major  strikers' demand. A 
groundswell of complaints about the 
failure of the union leaders to main- 
tain the workers' confidence produced 
additional changes in the membership 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions 
in February and June 1971. The CRZZ, 
under its new chairman Wladyslaw Kruczek, 
officially took stock of the post- 
December trade union situation at its 
2lst plenum (regular session) on Febru- 
ary 24-25, 1971, where speakers acknowl- 
edged that the unions had failed to 
represent working class interests and 
defend workers' rights. Four resolu- 
tions were adopted, in which the CRZZ 
promised to improve performance and make 
unions more responsive to the workers’ 
needs. The CRZZ also voted to support 
speedy passage of new labor legisla- 
tion, 14/ 

Throughout 1971, the new trade union 
leadership labored to improve working 
conditions and promote social amenities 
at the factory or local level. It also 
revitalized theworkers' self-government 
bodies, so that they resumed the modest 
functions prescribed for them by existing 
legislation. 15/ Its official state- 
ments show the growing concern with 
workers‘ problems. At its June and 
September plenary sessions, the CRZZ 
evaluated its efforts to improve work- 
ing conditions and to "bring the trade 
unions closer to the workers." At the 
22d plenum on June 28, CRZZ Chairman 
Wladyslaw Kruczek stated that the main 


purpose of trade union activity “still 
is the implementation of workers' justi- 
fied demands."' The plenum adopted reso- 
lutions calling on the Government to 
broaden the sphere of social benefits; 
and to improve workers' housing, living 
conditions, education, culture, and 
safety conditions. The 23d plenum, 
which met on September 6, was devoted 
almost exclusively to labor safety. 
Kruczek and other speakers noted the 
"alarming" accident rate; criticized 
union inspectors and management offi- 
cials alike for failure to enforce gov- 
ernment safety standards; and called 
for increased outlays for air-condition- 
ing, ventilation, noise-abatement, and 
other equipment necessary to ensure a 
safe and healthful working environment, 

In the changes it has introduced thus 
far inthe Polish trade union situation, 
the Gierek regime reveals characteristic 
caution, moderation, and adaptation. In 
the matter of Loga-Sowinski's ouster, 
for example, the regime responded 
swiftly to worker demands. But the new 
CRZZ chairman is aveteran Party official 
with no particular trade union experi- 
ence. Apart from the leadership shuf- 
fle, the unions this year have been 
active primarily in areas which are un- 


likely to arouse controversy: labor 
safety, cloakrooms and canteens, day 
care centers. Neither the CRZZ nor 


factory-level union organizations have 
dealt with topics where union influence 
is small, notably wages. The proposed 
new trade union law, however, may give 
the trade unions more power in certain 
fields. 

According to press reports, the new 
law will place unprecedented emphasis on 
the right and responsibility of trade 
unions to promote their members' welfare 
and defend their interests. The role 
is an unfamiliar one, however, and re- 
quires flexibility on the part of in- 
dividuals as well as institutions. The 
possibility of even limited “inde- 
pendence" for the trade unions raises a 
sensitive issue, for the Gierek regime 
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appears committed to maintaining the 14/ Johnson, op. cit., p. 71. 
dominant role of the party in Polish 15/ “Workers' self-government  con- 


economic and political life.--U.S. and 
Polish publications and press reports. 








1/ Radio Warsaw, October 18, 1971, 
as reported in Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, October 18, 1971. 

2/ Disorder broke out in the Baltic 
port cities in December 1970 and con- 
tinued to flare up sporadically until 
March 1971. The background of the dis- 
turbances and the nature of the Govern- 
ment's initial response are described 
briefly in "Wages and Income in Poland," 
Labor Developments Abroad, February 
1971, pp. 1-5. 

3/ Radio Warsaw, March 9, 1971, as 
reported in Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service, March 10, 1971. 

4/ Radio Warsaw, October 23, 1971, as 
reported in Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service, October 26, 1971. 

- 5/ Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw Life), Octo- 
ber 7, 1969. 

6/ For a brief discussion, see “po- 
land's Wage System," Monthly Labor Re- 
view, May 1971, pp. 62-63. 

7/ Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw Life), as 
reported in Foreign Broadcast finforma- 
tion Service, May 12, 1971. 

8/ Trybuna__Ludu (Tribune of the 
People), May 13, 1971. 

9/ Radio Warsaw, October 18, 1971, 
as reported in Foreign Broadcast Infor- 
mation Service, October 18, 1971. 

10/ Act Respecting Trade Unions of 
July 1, 1949. 

1l/ For a perceptive discussion of 
worker discontent and other causes of 
the December disorders, see A. Ross 
Johnson, "Polish Perspectives, Past and 
Present," Problems of Communism, July- 
August 1970, pp. 59-72. 

12/ Gierek replaced long-time Party 
leader Wladyslaw Gomulka on December 19, 
1970. 

13/ See, for example, the reprint of a 
Gdynia shipyard leaflet in The New York 
Times, January 28, 1971. 























ferences" are Party-controlled organiza- 
tions at the factory level dedicated 
almost exclusively to increasing produc- 
tion. They were introduced in 1957-58 
to replace the workers’ councils which 
had arisen during the "Polish October" 
in 1956 and for a time had provided 
workers a genuine voice in factory 
management. An Act of December 20, 
1958, prescribes the structure and 
functions of the workers' self-govern- 
ment bodies. For a description from 
the Polish viewpoint, see "Workers' 
Participation in Management in Poland," 
International Institute for Labour 
Studies Bulletin, No. 5, November 1968, 
pp. 188-220. 
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Trade Union Functions Extended. The 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decreed 





a revised and enlarged statute on the 
"rights" (functions) of the executive 
committee of a trade union local on 


September 27, 1971. 1/ The new statute, 
"Statute of Rights of the Factory, 
Plant, and Local Trade Union Committee," 
replaces the 1958 statute which, inturn, 
revised the 1925 statute. 2/ Details 
concerning the implementation of the 
statute are tobe worked out by the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
and approved by "the appropriate (Gov- 
ernment) ministries and departments," 


According to the Soviet trade union 
daily Trud ("Labor," September 30, 


1971), the executive committees of trade 
union locals constitute the foundation 
of all Soviet trade unions, and the 
success of trade unions in the fulfill- 
ment of tasks assigned to them by the 
party depends onthe effective function- 
ing of these committees. An executive 
committee is elected by secret ballot 
at a general meeting; the membership of 
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the committee depends on the number of 
union members in the enterprise. For 
fewer than 15 union members, the local 
elects a steward ("union organizer") 
for al-year term to perform basic trade 
union functions. 3/ Committees have the 
right to present to economic and gov- 
ernmental bodies proposals on ways to 
improve production and working and 
living conditions; these bodies, more- 
over, must report to the committees 
concerning the proposals. 


General characteristics of the 1971 





statute. The new statute reflects pri- 
marily the changes in the activity of 
enterprises and trade union executive 
committees which have developed during 
the 8th economic plan period (1966-70), 
when a new system of planning and of 
incentives was introduced. Under the 
new system, enterprises exercise in- 
creased authority in making independent 
decisions onproduction, and trade union 
locals are authorized to participate to 
a greater degree in the preparation and 
execution of plans relating to produc- 
tion, higher labor productivity, and 
the improvement of working and Living 
conditions. 4/ In spelling out specific 
ftunctfons of trade union executive com- 
mittees, the new statute emphasizes the 
increased responsibility of local union 
leaders and members in realizing the 
day-to-day effectiveness of these func- 
tions. 

The functions of the executive com- 
mittee have been reorganized and ex- 
panded, so that the 17 clauses of the 
1958 statute are replaced by 31 more 
precise clauses. Although the Soviet 
labor press did not spell out changes 
in the revised statute, a comparison of 
the statutes indicates the following 
new functions of the local union execu- 
tive committee, mostly in collaboration 
with management: (1) the distribution 
of funds derived fromenterprise profits 
for workers' bonuses and for construction 
projects involving housing and cultural- 
recreation facilities; (2) examination 


and approval of any major production re- 
organization plan involving the transfer 
of personnel; (3) approval in advance 
of safety and sanitary conditions in a 
new enterprise workshop; (4) supervision 
of working and living conditions of 
young workers; and (5) sponsorship of a 
drive to instill among workers a com- 
munist attitude toward work. (According 
to Pravda, September 30, 1971, a worker 
who has such an attitude will "feel 
responsible for the fulfillment of [ pro- 
duction] plans and obligations, and will 
be intolerant of economic waste and vio- 
lations of discipline.") 


Summary of provisions of 1971 statute. 
The statute, as revised, empowers the 
executive committee in representing the 
workers of an enterprise tomake and en- 
force acollective agreement with manage- 
ment on matters relating to (1) produc- 
tion, (2) working conditions, and (3) 
services to workers. Committee members 
and workers at the enterprise are pro- 
tected from arbitrary transfer or dis- 
missal; full-time committee members have 
job reinstatement rights. 

(1) Promotion of production. The 
executive committee is expected to in- 
duce workers to participate in the 
management of production by suggesting 
various ways to increase efficiency in 
general meetings, production meetings, 
and economic conferences. The com- 
mittee is tocollaborate with management 
in preparing programs, including plans 
for the introduction of new production 
techniques and capital facilities. 

The committee must collaborate with 
management in the promotion of higher 
labor productivity, especially by spon- 
soring socialist competition among 
workers and groups of workers. 5/ 
Workers are encouraged tomaximize their 
production, to invent and innovate, to 
reduce absenteeism, and to economize in 
the consumption of materials. The com- 
mittee must cooperate with management 
in setting up rules for the distribu- 
tion of bonuses and other rewards to 
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highly productive workers and in the 
allocation of special enterprise funds 
for workers' housing and other social 
and cultural purposes. 

(2) Working conditions. Nearly all 
management documents and regulations 
relating to working conditions must be 





approved by the enterprise's union 
committee, These documents include 
lists of (1) job classifications, (2) 


wage scales (both for time and piece- 
work), (3) production quotas for work- 
ers (with lower quotas for younger 
workers, 15 to 17 years of age), (4) 
hazardous and arduous jobs with a 
shorter workday, (5) jobs entitling 
workers to free work clothing, and (6) 
jobs entitling workers to specified 
quantities of free milk or other foods. 

With the committee's approval, man- 
agement allocates’ the enterprise's 
labor force according to the estab- 
lished schedule of work shifts, and 
determines the schedules of workers' 
annual vacations. When practicable, 
workers may perform two jobs simul- 
taneously. Overtime and work on the 
worker's weekly days off may be author- 
ized by the committee in exceptional 
cases. The committee is required to 
check on the application of (1) safety 
and sanitary regulations, especially 
in new production units, and (2) health 
laws designed to protect women and 
young workers. 

(3) Services to workers. The statute 
imposes upon the enterprise's union 
committee responsibility for the pro- 
vision and expansion of various services 
to workers, including housing, dining 
rooms, child-care, culture, recreation, 
and medical attention. The committee 





checks on the proper expenditure by 
management of funds for equipment, 
maintenance, and operation of educa- 


tional, recreational, and other service 
facilities of the enterprise. The conm- 


mittee supervises the operation of 
dining rooms in the enterprise, and 
determines the prices of meals and 


hours of operation. Jointly with manage- 
ment, the committee prepares a priority 
list of workers eligible for new hous- 
ing. 

The committee administers social se- 
curity and determines the amount of each 
pension and allowance, issues passes to 
rest homes and sanitariums, sends work- 
ers' children to summer camps, and 
checks on medical services available. 

The committee has the right to re- 
quest progress reports on consumer 
services and production programs in the 
collective agreement. When management 
fails to fulfill its obligations, the 
committee may demand the dismissal of 
the executives at fault. Management 
must consult with the committee in the 
appointment of new executives. 





1/ For the full text of the statute, 
see Trud ("Labor," the Soviet trade 
union daily), September 29, 1971, p. 2. 
An English translation is given in 
Moscow News, Supplement to issue No. 42, 
October 23-30, 1971. 

2/ For a comparison of the 1925 and 
1958 statutes, see "Extension of Trade 
Union Functions in the Soviet Union," 
Labor Developments Abroad, December 
1958, pp. 1-3. 

3/ For a discussion of Soviet trade 
unions, see "The Fourteenth Congress of 
the Soviet Trade Unions," in Labor in 
the U.S.S.R. (BLS Report 358, 1969), 
pp. 16-22; also for duties of the union 
steward, see Principal Current Soviet 
Labor Legislation (BLS Report 210, 
1962), p. 119. 

4/ For adiscussion of the new system, 
see "The Economic Reform and its Labor 
Aspects in the U.S.S.R.," in Labor De-~ 
velopments in the U.S.S.R. (BLS Report 
311, 1966), pp. 1-9. 

5/ For a discussion of socialist com- 
petition, see "U.S.S.R. New Party De- 
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United Kingdom 


First Steps Taken to Implement In- 





dustrial Relations Act. On December l, 
1971, the agencies responsible for 
implementing the provisions of Great 
Britain's historic Industrial Relations 
Act, became operational. This act, 
passed by Parliament on August 5, 1971, 
established for the first time a com- 
prehensive framework of law for the 
conduct of industrial relations in the 
United Kingdom. Adoption of the land- 
mark legislation followed months of 
acrimonious debate and took place despite 
bitter labor opposition. Previously, 
industrial relations had been governed 
rather loosely by common law, legisla- 





tion, and collective agreements. The 
new law, which reflects the recommen- 
dations of numerous government com- 


missions, assigns joint responsibility 
for the improvement of industrial re- 
lations to labor, management, and the 
Government. Full implementation of the 
provisions of the act is expected to 
take place within 6 to 12 months of 
passage of the act, principally because 
of the time needed to staff the neces- 
sary new institutions. 

The act culminated government efforts 
to stabilize the industrial relations 
system at a time when it was being in- 
creasingly plagued by strike activity.1/ 
In 1970, because of strikes, the British 
lost over 10 million working days, more 
than in any year since the "General 
Strike" of 1926. Nearly 90 percent of 
all strikes in recent years have taken 
place without union endorsement. The 
large number of such strikes caused the 
Government to reassess its posture on 
the enforceability of collective agree- 
ments. In the past, no legal sanc- 
tions governed collective agreements, 
and these agreements oftenwere ignored. 
To restrain wildcat strike activity, 
the Government inserted a provision in 
the law which makes all collective 
agreements legally enforceable, except 
when labor and management state other- 


wise in the agreement. The gradual 
transition since World War II of collec- 
tive bargaining from the national to 
the local level hasgiven the Government 
additional incentive to push its in- 
dustrial relations reform program. 
Nationwide bargaining had the advantage 
over regional and company level bar- 
gaining in that inexperienced managers 
could rely on employer associations to 
negotiate with trade unions. 

Principal objectives of the legisla- 
tion are: (1) to set national standards 
for good industrial relations, (2) to 
safeguard trade unions and management 
when they conform to these standards, 
(3) to protect workers' rights, and (4) 
to provide new methods for resolving 
labor-management disputes. 2/ 

Major provisions of the act (1) re- 
quire drawing up a Code of Industrial 
Relations Practice toimprove the volun- 
tary system of industrial relations; 
(2) protect workers from unfair dis- 
missal, give them the statutory right 
to belong to a union, and ban any 
pre-entry closed shop arrangement; (3) 
establish a new concept of unfair in- 
dustrial relations practice; (4) set up 
a@ new system of courts to handle indus- 
trial relations cases; (5) set up ma- 
chinery, primarily a Commission of In- 
dustrial Relations, for resolving dis- 
putes over trade union recognition and 
bargaining rights; (6) require unions 
to register with a newly constituted 
governmental registrar; and (7) grant 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
reserve emergency powers for protecting 
the community in strikes which the Gov- 
ernment feels may be detrimental to the 
nation. 


Code of industrial relations practice. 





When the Industrial Relations Act was 
introduced as a bill in December 1970 
it already had a provision requiring 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
to prepare a Code of Industrial Rela- 
tions Practice within 1 year of the 
law's passage. On June 7, 1971, Secre- 
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tary of State for Employment Robert 
Carr submitted to Parliament a draft of 
a proposed Code of Industrial Relations 
Practice. Approval is expected by 
early 1972. The draft code places equal 
responsibility on individuals, trade 
unions, management, and employers' as- 
sociations for the proper conduct of 
industrial relations; emphasizes the 
need for clearly defined employment 
policies; sets standards for effective 
communication between trade unions and 
management; establishes collective bar- 
gaining procedures; spells out arrange- 
ments for appointing shop stewards; and 
establishes procedures for individuals 
seeking redress for grievances. 


Workers' rights. The new act grants 
workers the right, for the first time, 
to appeal an unfair dismissal to an 
industrial tribunal which may either 
direct reinstatement or award compensa- 
tion. To obtain a hearing, an employee 
must claim within 15 days of receiving 
his dismissal notice that he was un- 
fairly dismissed, and must refer his 
claim to the industrial tribunal within 
6 months. A dismissal will be judged 
unfair unless the employer proves. the 
dismissal was related to the employee's 
capability or conduct, or was ordered 
because he was “redundant.” An em- 
ployee may not be dismissed for (1) 
being a member of a trade union; (2) 
refusing to participate in trade union 
activities; (3) complaining against the 
employer; (4) race, color, or ethnic 
origin; (5) sex ormarital status unless 
specified in a written agreement; and 
(6) religious or political affilia- 
tion. 3/ If the tribunal decides that 
an employee should be reinstated, it 
may, in addition, direct the payment of 
wages for work time lost. If the tri- 
bunal decides against reinstatement, it 
may award compensation. 

The new legislation extends dismissal 
notice rights. Under the Employment 
Act of 1963, employers were required to 
give 4 weeks' notice after 5 years' 





service. 4/ The 1971 Industrial Rela- 
tions Act retains the 5-year regulation 
but also specifies aminimum of 6 weeks' 
notice after 10 years' service and - 8 
weeks' after 15 years' service. 

The act makes illegal the "pre-entry 
closed shop," an arrangement which pre- 
cludes a nonunion member from taking a 
job. According to the Government, the 
prohibition against the closed shop was 
included because "an employer should be 
free toemploy anyone who has the neces- 
sary skills." 5/ 

The Government favors “agency shop" 
arrangements, under which a registered 
trade union represents and is finan- 
cially supported by all the employees 
inaparticular establishment. 6/ Unions 
look favorably upon the agency shop be- 
cause all the members in a bargaining 
unit who do not join the union pay a 
fixed amount monthly, usually the equi- 
valent of union dues, as a condition of 
employment. However, the act secures 
workers the right to vote against the 
agency shop arrangement. If 20 percent 
of the employees in an establishment 
request aballot, a majority vote of all 
the employees will be sufficient to ban 
the agency shop. 


Unfair industrial practices. A key 
provision in the new legislation penal- 
izes trade unions and management which 
engage in “unfair industrial actions"-- 
those which are considered contrary to 
the standards set forth in the Code of 
Industrial Relations Practice and inthe 
Act itself. "Unfair industrial action" 
would include most sympathy strikes, 
all strikes called by unregistered 
trade unions, strikes to induce an em- 
ployer to discriminate against a worker 
because of his membership or nonmember- 
ship in a trade union, strikes in sup- 
port of illegal closed shop arrange- 
ments, and strikes over union recogni- 
tion when the question of union recog- 
nition is being investigated by either 
the National Industrial Relations Court 
or the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
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tions. 7/ Leaders of unofficial or 
wildcat strikes may be fined or in- 
prisoned if they persist in striking 
after industrial tribunals have judged 
the strike to be unjustified. Lockouts 
and overtime bans which are implemented 
to aid and abet anyone carrying on an 
unfair industrial action are also il- 
legal. 

The act further specifies that it is 
unfair for a registered trade union or 
any person to strike in support of an 
"unfair" strike or other “unfair” in- 
dustrial action by another group of 
workers. It is also an unfair indus- 
trial action to induce workers to go on 
strike in breach of their contracts of 
employment. 


Statutory agencies. The agencies which 
began enforcing the act on December 1, 
1971, include two adjudicatory bodies 
or courts to handle industrial rela- 
tions matters and one nonadjudicatory 
body to assist in resolving disputes 
over matters of union recognition, The 
two court bodies are the National In- 
dustrial Relations Court (NIRC) created 
by the Act, and the Industrial Tri- 
bunals (ITs) which have been in ex- 
istence for several years. Both types 
of courts comprise legally trained and 
lay members and have jurisdiction in 
cases concerning breaches of labor- 
management agreements, contracts be- 
tween trade unions, or between a trade 
union and its members, and unfair in- 
dustrial actions. 

Although both types of courts have 
similar functions and responsibilities, 
there are two major differences. First, 
the NIRC hears cases that apply to 
intergroup disputes, while the ITs 
generally hear cases that relate to 
individuals. Secondly, only the ITs 
can issue an injunction. Both bodies, 
however, possess the power to award 
compensation and both have the authority 
to orderconciliation proceedings before 
hearing a case. 





A third statutory agency set up under 
the act, but without the adjudicatory 
power of the NIRC and the ITs, is the 
Commission of Industrial Relations 
(CIR). The CIR's main functions are to 
help employers and unions voluntarily 
reform industrial relations and proce- 
dures and to examine disputes over 
trade union recognition. In the latter 
case, the CIR, after ascertaining the 
views of employees either through dis- 
cussion or through secret ballot, makes 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
State for Employment concerning the de- 
termination of a “bargaining unit," a 
“bargaining agent," and "recognition." 
The Act specifically defines the dif- 
ference between a bargaining unit and a 
bargaining agent; the bargaining unit 
consists of all employees whose terms 
and conditions of employment are gov- 
erned by the contract; the bargaining 
agent is the union or a joint panel of 
representatives from several trade 
unions which represent the employees of 
an establishment. The CIR has the final 
decision as to whether a single union 
or a joint panel should be the bargain- 
ing agent. 

If the CIR decides that a union is 
entitled to recognition, the Secretary 
of State for Employment then issues an 
order within 6months of the Commission's 
report requiring the employer to comply 
with its recommendations. The CIR's 
decision on union recognition is not 
legally binding but it becomes so if 
the NIRC, after being requested by the 
CIR to examine the case, chooses to en- 
force it. For example, the NIRC may 
judge the decision ontrade union recog- 
nition legally binding if a majority of 
the establishment's employees voted in 
a secret ballot tosupport the recommen- 
dations of the CIR. 





Registration. The act sets up a Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions and Employers® 
Associations to maintain a register of 


trade union and employer organizations 
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and to ensure that the bylaws of regis- 
tered trade unions conform with the 
minimum requirements and standards 
spelled out in the Act. The Registrar 
is empowered to investigate complaints 
about the conduct of registered organi- 
zations and to refer unresolved cases 
to the NIRC for adjudication. 

The act of registration, introduced 
by the Trade Union Act of 1871, carries 
with it an extensive list of privileges 
and immunities which are denied to un- 
registered organizations. The right of 
an individual to belong to a union of 
his choice and to take part in its 
activities applies only to a member of 
a@ registered union. There is a set 
maximum limit forfines which registered 


unions found liable in a proceeding, 
must pay; for the largest unions this 
amounts to approximately £100,000 
(US$240,000). There is, on the other 


hand, no maximum amount of money for 
which unregistered unions may be liable. 
On August 5, 1971, every workers' and 
employers' organization registered under 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 became 
eligible for automatic transfer toa 
"Provisional Register" (temporary reg- 
ister). Those on the provisional reg- 
ister enjoy some of the privileges and 
immunities of those on the permanent 
register; those not registered at all 
have until February 4, 1972, to be added 
to the provisional register. Organiza- 
tions onthe provisional register, which 
comply with the rules and procedures 
outlined in the act, automatically are 
placed on the permanent register 6 
months after the date of provisional 
registration. If the Registrar deems 
an organization ineligible for per- 
manent registration, he notifies the 
organization that if it does not comply 
with the rules for eligibility within 
6 months, he will remove the organiza- 
tion from the provisional register. 


Emergencies. The Industrial Relations 
Act grants broad powers to the Secre- 
tary of State for Employment to deal 





with cases of national emergency. The 
Secretary can apply for an injunction 
or a restraining order, effective up to 
60 days, toprevent unions from calling, 
inducing, or financing industrial action 
considered harmful to the national 
economy and the health and safety of 
the country. 8/ The secretary also 
can order a secret ballot through the 
NIRC to determine the extent of worker 
Support of any industrial action con- 
sidered by the Government to be detri- 
mental. 


Labor reaction 


In a country where voluntary agree- 
ment, without government interference, 
has been the practice in industrial re- 
lations, the new legislation has been 
opposed by labor organizations. 

After a thorough examination of the 
Government's proposals, which were later 
included in the bill that became the 
Industrial Relations Act, the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC), with 144 affiliates 
and over 10 million members, charged 
that "the Government's industrial rela- 
tions reform program represents a funda- 
mental and retrogressive change in the 
whole basis of industrial relations in 
Britain" and added that it would oppose 
a bill which incorporated these prin- 
ciples. 9/ At a special meeting of the 
Trades Union Council held in Mérch 
1971, representatives of the TUC adopted 
resolutions calling for (1) a boycott 
of allfuture joint talks onthe prepara- 
tion of the bill unless they included 
union proposals; (2) the launching of a 
public campaign against the bill; and 
(3) a refusal to use the existing dis- 
pute settlement and bargaining proce- 
dures. 

Ever since the law's passage, the 
trade unions have disagreed bitterly 
with government claims that the new 
system establishes machinery which will 
permit the voluntary system of collec- 
tive bargaining to work more effectively. 
The unions view the Industrial Rela- 
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tions Act as restrictive legislation. 
They claim that itweakens the principle 
of voluntarism--the historic corner- 
stone of the British industrial rela- 
tions system--and greatly strengthens 
the employers' position. 

Trade unionopposition, although vocal 
and bitter, is not unified. A split 
in trade union strategy against the 
proposed industrial relations reform be- 
came apparent when the Trades Union 
Congress refused to support l-day pro- 


test strikes led by left-wing unions 
in December 1970 and again in March 
1971. Im March 1971, the TUC, having 
decided that militant protest action 
would result ina loss of public sup- 
port, voted overwhelmingly against 
further national protest strikes, a 


strategy urgently demanded by left-wing 
unions. Instead, the TUC "strongly 
advised" member unions not to register 
with the Government and to refuse to 
enter into legally binding contracts 
with employers. In September 1971, at 
its annual Congress, the TUC strength- 
ened its stand on noncooperation by 
directing the General Council to "in- 
struct" unions not to register, thus 
overruling the resolution adopted in 
the spring of 1970 which "strongly ad- 
vised" unions not to register. 


Employer reaction 


Employers in industries involved in 
industrial unrest during recent years 
generally look favorably at the new law. 
A representative of the London Port Em- 
ployers commented: “Anything that con- 
tributes to improving industrial rela- 
tions, bearing in mind that both sides 
of the industry are fully consulted, 


cannot be wrong." British Leyland, a 
prominent automobile company, welcomed 
the Act as presenting "the legal frame- 
work within which a voluntary system of 
collective bargaining could work." 10/ 
The Confederation of British Indus- 
tries (CBI), has strongly urged that the 
Registrar of Trade Unions’ should have 
the power to initiate proceedings against 
those accused of "unfair industrial 
action." The CBI advocates that the 
Registrar should instruct unions (1) to 
observe agreements, (2) to discontinue 
illegal strikes, and (3) to withdraw 
overtime bans. Employers also feel that 
the Registrar should have the power to 
impose penalties on a union, including 
the withdrawal of i registration. 11/ 
Most employers would like to amend the 


Act to have the Registrar initiate 
court proceedings rather than ¢ it 
themselves. 





1/ The incidence of strikes has spi- 
raled rapidly in the last two decades-- 
rising from an average of 600 strikes a 
year in all industries in the 1950's to 
1600 at the beginning of the 1960's and 
nearly 4,000 in 1970. 

2/ Department of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, Press Notice: London, April 
26, 1971, p. 2. 

3/ IRIS News Survey, 
ber 1970, London, p. 5. 

4/ Employment and Productivity Ga- 
zette, December 1970, London, p. 1097. 

5/ London Times, October 6, 1970. 

6/ IRIS News Survey, ibid., p. 7. 

7/ London Times, October 6, 1970. 

8/ London Times, October 6, 1970. 

9/ IRIS News Survey, ibid., p. 17. 
London Times, October 6, 1970. 
London Times, October 27, 1971. 
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Pakistan 


Developments in Social Security in 





West Pakistan. On July 1, 1970, re- 
sponsibility for social security pro- 
grams shifted from the Government of 
the Province of West Pakistan to the 
Governments of four smaller provinces-- 
Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, and the 
Northwest Frontier--which had been set 
up by an order of March 28, 1970. The 
order directed that all existing laws 
of the former West Pakistan province 
remain in effect until abrogated or 
modified by the new provincial govern- 
ments. The administrative headquarters 
of the social security program for the 
whole of West Pakistan, located in the 
Social Security Institute in Lahore, 
Punjab, has been retained by the present 
government of Punjab; local offices of 
the Institute in the other provinces 
have been transferred tothe jurisdiction 
of the provinces. 

The social security program of Punjab 
Province, which is the most populous 
and administratively advanced province 
in West Pakistan, is administered by 
the Social Security Institute. The 
Institute has a governing body composed 
of three trade union representatives, 
three representatives from industrial 
associations, and the Punjab Provincial 
Secretaries of Finance, Labor, Health, 
and Industries. Since mid-1970, the 
Institute has opened fourteen additional 
offices and has extended social se- 
curity coverage to all the major cities 
of Punjab. The Institute also has de- 
veloped athree-point program to further 
expand the coverage. 





The expansion program includes the 
extension of coverage (1) by July 1972, 
to all industrial workers in factories 
employing over 20 persons, (2) by 1975, 
to all workers in industrial and com- 
mercial firms employing over ten per- 
sons, and (3) to government and railway 
workers. This last goal is somewhat in 
doubt because government and railway 
workers, who were excluded entirely by 
the original social security law, have 
their own plans, and may not wish to be 
brought under the provincial social se- 
curity plan. Also, various trade unions 
in Punjab have objected to social se- 
curity deductions from their pay for 
medical benefits which they believe are 
inferior to the free medical facilities 
provided by most large-scale industrial 
establishments. 1/ 

Current benefits of the program in- 
clude out-patient care for the worker 
and his dependents, hospital care for 
the worker and some of his dependents, 
maternity care and benefits for female 
workers, and compensation for workers 
injured onthe job, including those dis- 
abled for life, and a small single 
death benefit. To provide these bene- 
fits, the Institute relies heavily on 
outside hospitals and medical facili- 
ties, although it has a medical staff 
of its own, which serves both in a 
practicing and advisory capacity. The 
Commissioner of the Institute believes 
the Institute should have its own hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and medical staff 
to provide more adequate care than that 
now available. As a beginning, he in- 
tends to turn the present Institute 
building in Lahore into a hospital, and 
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plans to establish other hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

The program is financed entirely by a 
2-percent deduction from workers' pay 
and employers' contributions equal to 4 
percent of workers' pay. The Government 
makes no contributions. Deductions and 
contributions, and qualification for 
participation in the program, currently 
are based on amaximum monthly income of 


AFRICA 





500 rupees (US$105). The Government 
of Punjab recently has proposed to the 
Institute's governing body that the 
maximum monthly income allowed for par- 
ticipation in the program be raised to 
750 rupees (US$158).--U.S. Consulate 
General, Lahore, and other sources. 











1/ See Labor Law and Practice in 
Pakistan, BLS Report 271 (1964). 











Ghana 
Industrial Relations Act Amended. 
The Industrial Relations Act of 1965 


was amended September 13, 1971, by Act 
383, to reorganize the labor movement 
in Ghana and to increase theGovernment's 
authority over trade union activities. 


The amended act dissolved the Ghana 
Trades Union Congress (GIUC) which, 
under the Industrial Relations Act of 


1958 and 1965, had been designated as 
the only officially recognized repre- 
sentative of the trade union movement. 
In dissolving the GTUC, the amended act 
provides that after all obligations are 
met remaining properties and assets be 
divided among the member unions. The 
Minister of Labor is to appoint a 5- 
member body comprised of union members 
to settle the liabilities and other 
obligations of the GTUC. 

The GIUC, formed in 1943 and reor- 
ganized in 1966, represented 17 national 
unions in June 1971 and a claimed mem- 
bership of 340,000. It has been the 
dominant labor organization in Ghana. 
However, other trade union centers have 


been formed from time to time; the most 
recent was the Ghana Confederation of 
Labor (GCL). The GCL, formed in August 
1971, 3 weeks before the amended In- 
dustrial Relations Act became effective, 
claimed a membership at that time of 
about 33,000. The new center emanated 
from the amalgamation of four previously 
autonomous unions--the Manufacturing, 
Commercial and Allied Workers' Union, 
the Railway and Harbor Employees' Union, 
the Ghana Local Authority Teachers' 
Association, and the Co-operative Dis- 
tillers Workers' Union. 

Under the amended act, existing trade 
unions other than the GIUC may continue 
to operate and form central organiza- 
tions. These unions and organizations, 
however, are required to register with- 
in 6 months in accordance with regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Minister 
of Labor. The amended law abolished the 
closed shop and compulsory dues check- 
off. Union members who want dues with- 
held must indicate in writing that they 
have voluntarily consented to the union 
dues check off. Then deductions are 
made, subject to the approval of the 
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Registrar of Trade Unions. 

Existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments are not affected by the amended 
act. Trade unions may apply directly 
to the Registrar for a certificate of 
bargaining for a group of employees; 
two or more unions also may have joint 
bargaining privileges for a group of 
employees under a certificate. 

The amended act continues to limit the 
right to strike, which is legal only 
after all conciliation and arbitration 
procedures have been observed. The 
procedures, however, are so exhaustive 
that a settlement whether agreed or im- 





created to investigate disputes and 
make recommendations whenever’ the 
Minister of Labor imposes a 90-day 
cooling-off period. However, the Minis- 
ter may accept or reject the Board's 
decision; he also may abrogate any ex- 
isting contract orcollective agreement. 

The new legislation appears to reflect 
increasing government concern over the 
ability or desire of the GIUC to contain 
the labor unrest that has been develop- 
ing inGhana for the past several years. 
The unrest has been compounded by the 
country's economic problems, including 
high unemployment, unchanging wages, 











posed is virtually assured, and the and rising high prices.--U.S. Embassy, 
possibility of a legal strike remains Accra, and Industrial Relations (Amend- 
slim. Boards of Inquiry are to be ment) Act, 1971. 
"~ 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Regional the poorer nations of the world-- 


The Employment Implications of the 





Green Revolution in Asia.* A dramati- 
cally sudden spurt in agricultural pro- 
ductivity in Asia promises to have far 
reaching effects on employment. The 
outstanding technological achievement 
of this generation may prove to be not 
the landing on the moon by astronauts, 
but the development and dissemination 
of new varieties of wheat and rice 
which are capable of doubling yields. 
Only a few years ago, asthe gap widened 
between food production and consumption, 
experts were predicting a doomsday for 








*Abstracted from an unpublished paper 
by Robert d'A. Shaw of the Overseas De- 
velopment Council, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. 


perhaps as early as 1975--when chronic 
undernourishment would grow into mas- 
sive famine. Suddenly the outlook 
brightened as the new varieties of 
wheat and rice spread and optimists 
began to foresee an end of famine and 
the start of an unprecedented era of 
economic growth. The area planted with 
the new seeds in Asia grew in the brief 
span of 4 years, 1965-69, from practi- 
cally nothing (200 acres) to 34 million 
acres. Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and 
the Philippines increased their cereal 
production 34 to 60 percent, and ap- 
proached cereal self-sufficiency; areas 
long dependent on imports of rice, be- 
came exporters of this commodity. 

This agricultural revolution resulted 
from new varieties of seed developed in 
the United States. They were first 
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exported to Mexico, at the request of 
the Mexican Government, by an organiza- 
tion funded by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, beginning in 1944. By 1967, 
wheat production had tripled, corn pro- 
duction haddoubled, the average Mexican 
was consuming 40 percent more _ food, 
wheat and corn were being exported, and 
the economy was prospering. 1/ 


Characteristics of the "Green 
Revolution" 


The main characteristics of the new 
varieties can be summarized as follows: 


1. They are highly responsive to the 
application of fertilizer, generally 
producing at least 50 percent more 
grain for each pound of fertilizer used 
than the old varieties. 

2. The new varieties require just 
the right amount of water at the right 
time; a controlled water supply is 
necessary. 

3. The new varieties are less sensi- 
tive than traditional varieties to the 
length of the daylight hours. As a 
consequence they can be planted at any 
time of the year in the tropical and 
subtropical regions of the world, pro- 
viding that there is enough water for 
them to mature. Where irrigation 
exists, the new varieties make possible 


"multiple cropping," i.e., production 
of two or even three crops a year, 
growing in both the wet and the dry 


seasons. The new varieties of rice 
mature more quickly than traditional 
ones, which usually take from 150 to 
180 days; a widely used new variety 
(IR-8) matures in 115 to 130 days, 
depending on where it is planted. Some 
of the new rices in India and Ceylon 
mature in 90 to 100 days. 

4. Improved cultivation practices 
give far greater rewards, so the farmer 
is more likely to prepare his seedbed 
properly, space his plants, apply 
fertilizer and pesticides correctly, 
and weed his crop. 


Despite the impressive expansion in 
Asia of areas growing the new wheat and 
rice varieties, only about 10 percent 
of the rice land and slightly more than 
20 percent of the wheat land of that 
region are now planted with the new 
varieties. In some places where they 
are planted the yields obtained are 
still low compared with what can be 
achieved. 2/ The extent to which mul- 
tiple cropping has spread with the 
introduction of the new high-yielding 
varieties is not clear. Apparently the 
potential for future growth in South 
and Southeast Asia is limited. Accord- 
ing to a survey by the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, the suitable land for the 
double-cropping of rice under existing 
irrigation is less than 10 percent of 
the total rice area of the region. 3/ 
The present double-cropped area is only 
about half of that. The principal 
reason for this limitation is the 
equality of the water control. Multi- 
ple cropping probably will have impor- 
tant effects on employment in only 
relatively small areas of Asia in the 
near future. Among these areas are 
Malaysia, which is relying on the ex- 
pansion of double cropping to achieve 
self-sufficiency in rice, and those 
large portions of India and Pakistan 
where relatively cheap private tubewell 
and low lift pumps are both feasible 
and profitable. 


Employment effects 


The ultimate effects on employment of 
the Green Revolution are not yet clear, 


but it seems evident that it will 
affect agricultural workers with re- 
spect to their numbers, their geo- 


graphical distribution, their distribu- 


tion by class of worker (employer, 
self-employed, wage or salary earner, 
unpaid family worker), and their man- 


agement-labor relations. 

More labor is required by switching 
to the new varieties of seed. In order 
to obtain the increased yield, farmers 
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must tend their crops more carefully in 
preparing the seedbed, weeding, fertil- 
izing and watering. The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization es- 
timated that a doubling in yields 
requires about 37 percent more labor; 
the range varies between 25 and 60 per- 
cent. 4/ This range coincides with 
other estimates. In Ludhiana District 
of the Indian Punjab (which appears to 
have achieved thehighest average yields 
of any district raising the Mexican 
wheats), the number of agricultural jobs 
increased faster than the growth of 
population. 5/ An even greater in- 
crease in the demand for labor occurs 
if a farmer shifts from growing one 
crop a year to multiple croppings, a 
practice which the new varieties make 
more feasible and more profitable. 
Changing from one crop to two a year 
practically doubles the labor require- 
ment for onecrop. 6/ In Taiwan, between 
1915 and 1965, the multiple cropping 
ratio (that is, the ratio between the 
total area planted--double-cropped area 
being counted twice--to the area of 
cultivated land) rose from 1.32 tol.98. 
During that time the number of agricul- 
tural workers employed grew by 50 per- 
cent and the number of days worked by 
each person increased about one-third. 
More jobs for rural workers, however, 
do not follow inevitably from the 
technological advantages of the new 
seed varieties. The tendency for em- 
ployment to increase in proportion to 
the rise in the intensity of cropping 
can be limited by a number of factors, 
including mechanization and consolida- 
tion of land holdings. In the long run, 
the influence of the Green Revolution 
on the number of agricultural workers 
is uncertain, in spite of the marked 
effects noted in its short history to 
date. This uncertainty is illustrated 
by the varied experience of Japan and 
the Philippines. Some experts believe 
that the labor input for rice cultiva- 
tion was as high as 370 man-days per 
hectare per year in Japan during the 





period 1910-1925, before the  high- 
yielding rice varieties developed there 
were diffused nationally. 7/ Subse- 


quently, with the use of better agri- 
cultural implements and more irri- 
gation pumps, the labor input per 


hectare went down to 314 man-days per 
year in 1933-35. By 1965, the cultiva- 
tion of one crop of rice required an 
average of about 180 man-days per 
hectare. This number compares with the 
average of 100 to 120 man-days per 
hectare for production of the high- 
yielding rices in the Philippines. 8/ 
A major study by the Asia Productivity 
Organization has shown that each of the 
phases of the cultivation cycle, with 
the exception of harvesting, requires 
more labor per acre in East Asia than 
in South andSoutheast Asia. 9/ In spite 
of local variations, it seems evident 
that in general the required amount of 
labor per ton of grain produced is 
declining at the same time that the 
amount of labor used per acre is rising. 

The new cereal varieties affect the 
geographic distribution of agricultural 
workers, since they are changing the 
entire pattern of agriculture in Asia. 
Areas suitable for the new varieties 
are gaining an advantage over other 
areas, whose agriculture may decline 
somewhat as agriculture in New England 
and Appalachia declined after the open- 
ing of the Mid-West of the United 
States. 

The Green Revolution has tended in 
some places to increase the number of 
wage earners and to decrease the num- 
ber of self-employed and family work- 
ers, but in this respect, as in many 
others, itseffects thus far have varied 
widely. In the short run, the landless 
workers in Asian agriculture may bene- 
fit more from the Green Revolution than 
the small farmer and tenant. There are 
many indications that the use of the 
new cereal varieties has led to in- 
creases both in wages and in work 
opportunities for landless workers. 
Yet, as their numbers rise through 
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natural increase and the addition of 
displaced tenants and small farmers, 
the landless workers in rural areas may 
be expected to suffer and their rela- 
tionships with their employers. to de- 
teriorate. 

In some areas where the Green Revo- 
lution has made a strong impression and 
where the number of landless agricul- 
tural workers is relatively small, their 
condition has improved markedly. For 
example, the landless workers in Ludhiana 
District of India, who account for only 
18 percent of all rural families, are 
able to find employment all year round 
by combining work in cultivation with 
some off-season work on the installa- 
tion of tubewells, land leveling, and 
the construction of roads and houses. 
Cash wages per day have doubled over the 
last few years, an increase greater 
than that of prices. 10/ It is still 
uncertain whether this momentum can be 
maintained and spread to other areas of 
South and Southeast Asia. 


Effect on employment on different 
sized farms 


In some cases, small scale independent 
farmers have profited greatly from the 
introduction of the new seeds; on the 
other hand, its benefits are limited 
increasingly to a small number of the 
wealthier landholders. The new varie- 
ties increase the advantages of large 
farms in mechanization, irrigation, 
credit, and management. For the most 
efficient irrigation facilities (the 
private tubewells) there is a minimum 
service area below which the costs of 
water rise sharply. Large farmers can 
sink a well of their own and use the 
water effectively; farmers who own less 
than the minimum area have to depend on 
cooperation with others forcheap water. 


The costs of credit usually are 
higher for small farmers than for 
large; and credit is needed by most 


in order to provide the irri- 
and fertiliz- 


farmers, 
gation equipment, seeds, 





er necessary for realizing the poten- 
tial of the new varieties. Moreover, 
agricultural development programs tend 
to concentrate their resources on the 
large farms. 

As the complexity of farming increases 
with multiple cropping, new inputs, and 
higher risks, the required level of 
managerial skill rises. Large commer- 
cialized farmers have sufficient re- 
sources in some cases to employ pro- 
fessional managerial and agronomic 
skills. In the Philippines, for example, 
some farmers who ownmore than 250 acres 
are finding it worthwhile to employ 
professionals to do their planning and 
management, and a new form of manage- 
ment company is emerging to perform a 
similar function for groups of somewhat 
smaller landlords withcontiguous lands. 
A small but growing group of new in- 
vestors, not previously engaged in agri- 
culture, are buying up farms and making 
a profitable occupation out of culti- 
vating the new varieties. This prac- 
tice is especially prevalent in India, 
West Pakistan, and the Philippines. As 
the large farmers adopt the new varie- 
ties, reduce costs, and increase out- 
put, they tend to buy machinery that 
can displace labor, and to purchase more 
land. 

For small farmers who are unable to 
make the transition to the new tech- 
nologies, the prospects are bleak. 
Their crops will have to compete with a 
growing volume of cheap grain from the 
new varieties. Under present trends, 
moreover, cereal production in South 
and Southeast Asia may rise faster than 
demand. If prices fall, small farmers 
will suffer most. These farmers are 
faced with three alternatives: they may 
retreat into a purely subsistence style 
of farming; they may take advantage of 
rising land values to sell out and 
perhaps add to the trek to the cities; 
or they may attempt some other agricul- 
tural production--a difficult under- 
taking. Reports from the Philippines 
and West Pakistan indicate some rever- 
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sion to traditional varieties and sub- 
sistence farming, presumably as a re- 
sult of these factors. 

Small farmers, in spite of these 
handicaps, seem to have made consider- 
able use of the high-yielding varieties. 
Where small farmers adopt the new 
varieties, employment of family labor 
will probably be significantly greater, 
and the demand for hired labor at peak 
periods of the year will increase. 
Since most small farmers are unlikely 
to mechanize their farming operations, 
the full possibilities of the high- 
yielding cereals for creating employ- 
ment are likely to be realized only on 
small farms. 


Problems of tenant farmers and of 
agricultural wage earners 

Tenants and part-tenants share with 
small farmers the problems of scale 
when they lack irrigation and credit. 
Their difficulties are compounded by 
the rise in the value of land associ- 
ated with use of the new varieties. 
Tenants want to lease more land, while 
land owners are recognizing the gains 
to be achieved by direct management of 
their farms. 

Relationship between landlords and 
their tenants largely determine the ways 
in which these tensions work themselves 
out. In areas of the Philippines, for 
example, the custom is for the landlord 
to share the costs of the inputs with 
his tenants and to help make managerial 
decisions. They also share the output. 
The landlord, therefore, gains from 
encouraging his tenants to invest in 
the new varieties. Elsewhere in the 
Philippines the tendency has been for 
some landlords to take over land. 11/ 

The new cereals have affected land 
reform programs. All the Asian nations 
have land reform laws, but they have 
not been enforced vigorously. Now that 
land is more valuable, landlords are 
increasingly reluctant to lose title 
to the land. Numerous tactics to evade 


laws giving land to those who cultivate 
it have been reported in West Pakistan, 
in India, and in the Philippines. 
Some landlords have evicted tenants who 
had depended on oral agreements. A 
recent report stated that in 1969, 
landlords brought more than 40,000 
eviction suits against sharecroppers in 
the Indian State of Bihar alone, and in 
Mysore more than 80,000 such cases were 
pending before the courts. 12/ Some 
landlords have prevented their tenants 
from establishing the security of 

tenure which they would gain if allowed 
to cultivate the same plot for a number 
of years. In fTanjora, Madras, for 
example, the bulk of the sharecroppers 
are shifted from one plot to another 
each year in order to avoid the provi- 
sions for security of tenure under 
state tenancy legislation. In the 
absence of tenancy reform, the prospect 
is for large numbers of tenant farmers 
to be forced from the land and to join 
the ranks of the landless farm laborers 
or to join the migration to the cities. 


The mechanization problem 


The question of whether the level of 
mechanization being encouraged in South 
and Southeast Asia is inappropriate to 
the general level of agricultural and 
economic development has become highly 
controversial. Many arguments have been 


posed in terms of polar opposites; 
fully mechanized agriculture versus 
"traditional" cultivation, character- 


ized as a farmer with a hoe, or with a 
draft animal and wooden plow. However, 
intermediate steps between these two 
poles do exist. These steps include 
the use of improved animal-drawn in- 
plements, such as mouldboard plows 
and seed drills; the use of stationary 


power equipment for certain stages of 
the cultivation process, such as irri- 
gation and threshing; and the use 


of small walking tractors, such as are 
common in Japan and are becoming so in 
Taiwan and South Korea. Those who 
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favor tractors argue that they increase 
yields, reduce costs, advance’ the 
possibilities of multiple cropping and 
that, as a result of all these factors, 
tractors may not reduce the amount of 
labor use per acre per year. 

The opponents of tractors argue that 
the evidence of the effects of mechani- 
zation on yields.is inconclusive; that 
where labor is plentiful and capital 
and land are in short supply, the most 
efficient mode of operation is to uti- 
lize fully the abundant resource; that 
mechanization will accentuate the dis- 
parity incomes between the large land- 
owners and other farmers; and that 
mechanization, by displacing labor, 
causes social and economic dislocations. 


The relative merits of these _ two 
views depend on particular ecological 
and social _contexts. In large areas, 


particularly the arid parts of Asia, 
where an increase in cereal yields 
depends heavily on better methods of 
moisture conservation, the increase can 
only be achieved through the use of 
large tractors and sophisticated equip- 
ment. The situation seems to be dif- 
ferent in irrigated areas where the new 
cereals are grown. In these, a number 
of other ways can be used to increase 
yields; these include the use of better 
animal-drawn plows, of threshers’ to 
help at the crucial harvesting season, 
and of more intensive preparation of 
the soil by hand and by bullock. Th 
histories of Japan and Taiwan se’ 
how effectively yields can be ra 
through improvements in nonmechan.. 1 
implements. 

A study based on interviews with 
farmers in West Pakistan who had mech- 
anized appeared to indicate clearly 
that among them the labor force per 
acre had been reduced about 50 percent 
from the premechanization period. 13/ 
The study estimated that from 6 to 7 
hundred thousand laborers would be dis- 
placed in West Pakistan by 1985 if all 
farms over 25 acres were to be mechan- 
ized by that date. 


Under the existing price systems in 
South and Southeast Asia, a farmer who 
owns a tractor is being subsidized 
heavily by low interest rates and 
undervalued foreign exchange. These 


practices allow windfall profits to the 
larger tractor-owning farmer, who can 


use the additional resources to buy 
more land or invest further in machin- 
ery, and so to gain further advantages 
over his smaller neighbor. 


The polarization of agriculture 


The spread of the new agricultural 
technology is promoting the polariza- 
tion of agriculture into a relatively 
small group of large commercial farmers 
and the rest of the rural population 
whose ovrofits from the production of 
cereals are likely to diminish. This 
development must surely threaten to 
erode political stability as the popu- 


lation and its political awareness 
grow. In many parts of Asia, there are 
disturbing signs that this discontent 


is beginning to occur. 

The effect that new technologies may 
have in widening the divisions between 
rural groups may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by reference to Mexico, where 
the Green Revolution began in the early 
1940's. The Mexican Government decided 
to encourage the farmers who were most 
likely to provide increased production. 
It gave the large commercial farmers in 
the north the irrigation, machinery, 
and credit they needed to expand their 
output by using the newly-developed 
dwarf wheat seeds. In terms simply of 
national statistics, this policy has 
been successful. Between 1940 and 1960, 
agricultural output in Mexico grew at 
an average rate of 5 percent a year. 
Average daily per capita caloric intake 
increased nearly 50 percent during this 
period, from 1,800 to 2,650 calories. 
Growth in cereal production has con- 
tinued since then, increasing each year 
from 1960, when 495 pounds per person 
were produced, to 1968, when the figure 
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was 680 pounds per person. 14/ 

These averages, however, do not re- 
veal widening inequalities of income 
that tend to outweigh the production 
successes. In 1960, 54 percent of 
total agricultural output was produced 
on only 3 percent of Mexican farms, and 
these farms accounted for 80 percent of 
the increase in agricultural production 
between 1950 and 1960. It was these 
large-scale, capital-intensive, irri- 
gated farms that were by far the larg- 
est beneficiaries of the new wheats. 
This huge increase in output in only a 
small part of the total agricultural 
sector, coupled with a rapid growth in 
population, meant that the number of 
landless workers in rural Mexico grew 
from 2.3 million in 1950 to 3.3 million 
in 1960. Because of increased use of 
mechanization, the number of days 
worked by each employed agricultural 
worker fell on the average from 194 in 
1950 to 100 in 1960, and real income 
per worker fell from $68 to $56 a year. 
Even the overall economic growth, 
about 6 percent a year, has been unable 
to provide enough employment oppor- 
tunities in the urban areas to counter- 
balance the deterioration in the rural 
situation. 15/ 


Possible approaches to problems caused 
by the Green Revolution 


The problems caused by the introduc- 
tion of a new agricultural technology 
into a relatively stagnant agrarian 
situation yield to no easy comprehen- 
sive solution. 16/ Special policies 
with regard to agricultural mechaniza- 
tion are doubtless needed because of 
the immediate critical danger of rural 
labor displacement. Taxation and pric- 
ing policies might well be considered 
which place the burden of costs on 
the farmers who purchase machinery. 
In some instances, subsidies on agri- 
cultural. machinery in the forms of 
undervalued foreign exchange, cheap 
subsidized credit, and similar devices 


perhaps could be dropped. Another ap- 
proach could be to place heavy taxes on 
agricultural machinery, graduated by 
horsepower. If a more drastic step 
were warranted, import controls could 
be imposed on agricultural machinery. 
Pumps and tubewells to facilitate water 
control could be exempted from these 
stringent measures. In situations where 
serious seasonal labor shortages occur, 
there may be good reasons for exempt- 
ing other types of machinery, such 
as threshing and drying machines. 
Such policies might be inadequate if 
farmers prefer to mechanize, even 
though to do so may not be profitable, 
because of the prestige of owning a 
tractor or the desire to be rid of 
dependence on workers. In some areas, 
where tractor mechanization is essen- 
tial, governments could provide state- 
owned tractor stations with services 
priced in such a way that farmers in 
these areas could not obtain a com- 
petitive advantage over farmers in 
the nontractorized areas. Research is 
needed to produce agricultural im- 
plements for the small farmer that can 
raise productivity and yet not displace 
labor. Difficult choices must be made 
between lowering the costs of produc- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other 
hand displacing labor even by this low 
level of mechanization. Since agri- 
cultural labor forces in Asia will 
continue to expand over the next sev- 
eral years, 17/ it may be reasonable to 


postpone even this type of mechaniza- 
tion, except in cases where it can 
overcome seasonal labor shortages. 

Land redistribution, provided that it 
can be accompanied by appropriate 
measures to mobilize the energies of 
the small farmers and to supply them 
with the necessary inputs, might help 
to avoid the dangers of the polariza- 
tion of agriculture. In most Asian 


countries today, the existence of two 
agricultural service systems--one for 
the large commercial farmers, and the 
other to subsidize small farmers and 
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tenants--lead to inefficiencies and 
inequities. If all farms were roughly 
the same size, services such as market- 
ing, credit, and irrigation theoret- 
ically could be standardized and geared 
to that size. 

Governments might devise policies to 
take advantage of the increased produc- 
tivity of the new cereals by diversi- 
fying agriculture to produce vegetables, 
feed grains, livestock, and poultry. 
Such diversification would expand the 
available number of jobs both directly 
and indirectly. Opportunities for in- 
ternational trade may be created by 
countries that can develop a compara- 
tive advantage in agricultural produc- 
tion, with a resulting effect on employ- 
ment for farmers. 

Medium and small-scale industries 
could form the nuclei of a network of 
rural centers which could also help 
to increase the level of employment 
and the demand for food. The Green 
Revolution presents a spur to such a 
Strategy because the new agricultural 
technologies encourage the growth of 
the market economy and increase the 
demands for productive inputs, market- 
ing facilities, and consumer goods. 
The growth. centers could provide sea- 
sonal employment for workers during 
the slack agricultural periods. They 
could serve also as alternative foci of 
migration for surplus farm workers who 
would otherwise move to metropolitan 
centers. 
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Bolivia 


New Decree Law Includes Agricultural 
Workers in Social Security System. A 
Decree Law published on September 18, 
1971, extends medical aspects of social 
security coverage to all agricultural 
workers (campesinos)--estimated in 1958 
at about 3/4 of a million workers and 
62 percent of the nation's labor force-- 
and their dependents. A special com- 
mission named in the decree law was 
charged with presenting recommendations 
within 195 days for the technical, 
financial, and administrative methods 
to accomplish this end. The law states 
that the workers named will be covered 
by those provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Code which provide for medical 
care incase of sickness, maternity, 
and work injury. Heretofore, all agri- 
cultural workers had been excluded by 
Article II of the Social Security Code 
of December 1956, which states that 
“independent workers are to be incor- 
porated into the system when the social- 
economic conditions for such an inclu- 
sion are right." Coverage is to be 
extended to agricultural workers slowly 











and gradually by geographic zones. 

After the inclusion of workers in 
agriculture, approximately a million 
persons. are expected to benefit from 
the social security system. This is 
especially important since many farm 
workers are reportedly paid below the 
minimum wage. 

The Social Security Administration 
(Caja Nacional de Seguridad Social-- 





CNSS) at present offers medical care, 
as specified by law, for a potential 
480,000 individuals, including de- 


pendents. Its medical services are pro- 
vided in only 21 hospitals, five mater- 


nity clinics, 12 polyclinics, and 14 
health clinics. Most of these are 
located in the five major population 
centers (La Paz, Cochabamba, Oruro, 
Potosi, and Santa Cruz), and little 
medical care is available to workers 
outside those centers. Since the CNSS 


is already bankrupt, it is difficult to 
see how it will be able to provide ade- 
quate services for all persons included 
under the new law. The new law, never- 
theless, is a step toward providing 
social services to almost all the work- 
ing populace. Still not covered by the 
social security system are domestics, 
casual workers, and self-employed work- 
ers outside of agriculture.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, La Paz, Bolivia. 





Chile 


The Allende Government Seeks Stronger 
Base in Organized Labor. To strengthen 
its hand in changing the economic and 
social structures of Chile, the new 
Marxist government of Chile has sought 
to extend the dominance in the labor 
field of the Communist-oriented Chilean 
Federation of, Labor (Central Unica de 
Trabajadores de  Chile--CUT).1/ On 














December 7, 1970, shortly after Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens 
office, 


assumed 
the Government and CUT with 
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much fanfare signed an Acta or agree- 
ment, in form similar toa treaty. 
Since then, the Government has endeav- 
ored to promote CUT by favorable legis- 
lation, but its efforts have been 
stalled by the continuing tug-of-war in 
the Congress between representatives of 
the Government party, Popular Unity 
(Unidad Popular--UP), and the more 
numerous representatives of opposition 
parties, particularly the Christian 
Democratic Party (Partido Democrdético 
Cristiano--PDC). The latest  legis- 
lative proposals in behalf of CUT were 
contained in a plan for constitutional 
reform submitted to the legislature on 
November 11. On December 3, 1971, the 
Government and CUT signed a sequel to 
the December 1970 agreement. 





The role of CUT 


CUT is a natural ally of the Govern- 
ment of President Allende and the UP--a 
coalition of the Communist and Social- 
ist Parties plus part of the tradition- 
al, mon-Marxist Radical Party, the 
"Christian Left" segment of the. PDC, 
and some other leftist splinter groups. 
Many member organizations of CUT have 
close connections with one or another 
of these political groups, and the 
ideological orientation of CUT and many 
of its member organizations isCommunist 
or Marxist. Of CUT's 27 top officers, 
14 are Communist, 7 are Marxian So- 
cialists; only 6 are not Marxists--3 
Christian Democrats, 2 Radicals, and 1 
Popular Socialist. The 10-man direc- 
torate of the Confederation of Copper 
Workers (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
del Cobre--CIC), a major CUT affiliate, 
consists of 6 Marxist Socialists and 4 
Communists. An agreement between CUT 
and the Central Council of Soviet Trade 
Unions, announced on May 4, 1971, pro- 
vides for Soviet assistance in labor 
education, exchange of trade union del- 
egates, and collaboration in cultural 
affairs, sports, and tourism. 

Founded in 1953, CUT has been for 





years the dominant labor organization 
in Chile--and the organization which in 
all of Latin America perhaps comes 
closest to justifying that favorite 
Communist title for labor organizations, 
"Central Unica . -," i.e., the only 
one. Its membership, however, does not 
embrace all union members in Chile, and 
is far from including all potential 
union members. 

Although CUT embraces a large majority 
(probably 90 percent) of Chilean organ- 
ized labor, only about 25 percent of 
all wage and salary earners, and about 
15 percent of the total labor force, 
were organized, according toa 1966 
estimate. These percentages probably 
have changed somewhat since then, part- 
ly because of recent extensive union- 
ization of agricultural workers, but 
their general significance in this con- 
text has not changed. CUT claims a 
million members; ‘this claim (about 
double the estimate of objective ob- 
servers) is less than one-third of the 
estimated labor force. 

In size, CUT is impressive but its 
loosely organized agglomeration of 
diverse unions, federations, and con- 


federations has a record of failure 
or only partial success in promoting 
the economic interests of its members 


and a history of being manipulated for 
political purposes. The Communists 
have tried consistently to create the 
impression that organized labor func- 
tions under the CUT umbrella, but 
Organized labor in Chile does not 
function as a monolith. Coal miners, 
for example, although mostly organized 
by a CUT affiliate, have struck when to 
do so was against CUT policies. The 
Confederation is limited by the lack of 
Systematic dues collection and legal 
status (personerfa jurfdica), a pre- 
requisite under Chilean labor law for 
the exercise of the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Labor Code and 
other legislation. The Government in 
treating CUT as if it had personerfa 
jurfdica gives it a kind of de facto 
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legal status which does not make up 
entirely for this deficiency. 

Other labor organizations of national 
scope are numerically insignificant, 
and their significance even as potential 
foci of rivalry has faded rapidly in 
the last few months. Since October, 
three of the most important of the 
formerly independent organizations have 
joined CUT: The Confederation of Chil- 
ean Private Employees (Confederacién de 
Empleados Particulares de Chile--CEPCH), 
which organizes some white-collar and 
skilled workers, theMaritime Confedera- 
tion of Chile (Confederacién Mar{tima 
de Chile--COMACH), and the National 
Federation of Packinghouse and Related 
Workers (Federacién Nacional de Sindi- 
catos Matarifes y Ramas Similares de 
Chile--cr simply Matarifes). Still in- 
dependent is the Chilean Trade Union 
Association (Asociacién Sindical Chil- 
ena--ASICH), which was formed by ‘the 
Jesuit Order in 1948 and affiliated in 
1951 with the international Catholic 
labor organization 2/ and the latter's 
Latin American regional affiliate. 3/ 




















The Government-CUT agreement of 
December 7, 1970 


The agreement of December 7, 1970, 
between the Government and CUT was 
Signed at a well-publicized ceremony 
marked by the attendance of the Intend- 
ants (governors) of the 25 Provinces 
and the singing of the national anthem. 
Signatories were the President and the 
Ministers of Economics, of Treasury, 
and of Labor and Social Welfare, for 
the Government, and the President, Vice 
Presidents, and Secretary General for 
CUT. In his speech, President Allende 
emphasized the importance of the agree- 
ment and declared that for the first 
time a Chilean Government had entered 
into a contract with the workers, which 
implied a great mutual responsibility. 
The President of CUT, speaking in his 
turn, announced the decision of the 





workers to support the plans of the 
Government. 

According to a@ newspaper summary in 
El Mercurio, this agreement offered a 
liberal wage policy to the workers in 
exchange for worker support of the 
Government's economic and social meas- 
ures. The general purpose expressed in 
the introductory paragraphs of the 
document was to "create the mechanisms" 
necessary to ensure "the active and 
direct participation of the workers in 
the elaboration and realization" of the 
“profound transformations in the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the 
country." The substantive clauses pro- 
vided for (1) “worker participation in 
the process of national transformation" 
by means of worker participation in 
government agencies for economic and 
social planning, and in the management of 
State and mixed-ownership enterprises; 
(2) representation of organized labor 
in the administration of social secu- 
rity agencies; (3) a generous wage 
policy, including worker membership on 
naticnal and other wage boards, a 66.7- 
percent increase in minimum wages, and 
increases inother wages corresponding to 
the increase in the consumer price 
index in 1970; (4) increases in family 
allowances, food allotments to employ- 
ees, and retirement pensions; (5) 
greater protection to workers against 
discharge without cause; (6) redrafting 
parts of the Labor Code by a mixed 
government-labor commission; and (7) 
plans for the Government and organized 
labor jointly to plan vocational train- 
ing and to find jobs in the next 14 
months for at least 180,000 unemployed 
workers. 

These provisions, together with two 
other articles of the agreement, would 
appear designed tomake CUT the official 
and exclusive voice of labor and almost 
the labor arm of government. CUT would 
name the labor representatives on the 
proposed wage boards and on the commis- 
sion to revise the Labor Code. The two 
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other articles (sandwiched between 
those summarized above) promised (1) to 
give CUT its long-sought legal status 
and (2) to present legislation which 
would make it the beneficiary of an all- 


inclusive system of checkoff, or auto- 
matic deduction of union dues from 
workers' pay. Under the proposed sys- 


tem, every worker, union member or not, 
would contribute 0.5 percent of his 
base wage or salary--0.2 percent would 
go to CUT, and 0.3 percent would go 
to "the appropriate Confederation, 
Federation, or National Single Union 
(Sindicato*Unico Nacional)." The "Sin- 
dicato Unico" is not only a favor- 
ite title of Communists for their un- 
ions, impiying the nonexistence of 
rival unions (often in spite of their 
conspicuous presence), but also a de- 
vice for suppressing rival unions. 
This proposal would give CUT the power, 
through distribution of funds, to build 
up national consolidated "Single Unions 
and to extinguish their rivals. 





Government attempts to implement the 
agreement 


To implement the agreement by legis- 
lation, the Government included its 
provisions in a wage and tax bill 


presented to the legislature on Decem- 
ber 16, 1970. By January 7, however, a 
Chamber of Deputies committee had cut 
out the sections relating to personerfa 
jurfdica and checkoff for CUT, and the 
wage and tax bill ultimately was passed 
without them. 4/ A PDC spokesman ex- 
plained that, although the PDC favored 
legal recognition for CUT, neither this 
question nor the checkoff should be 
part of a finance bill because both 
measures merited further study; more- 
over, some unions objected to having 
their checkoff channelled through CUT. 
Another motive for PDC objections, 
which became increasingly clear as the 
Government renewed its efforts in be- 
half of CUT, was the desire of PDC that 
CUT adopt more democratic procedures 


for union elections before its 
leges were extended. 

Subsequent legislation submitted by 
the Government progressively modified 
the original checkoff proposals in 
order to meet earlier objections. The 
next step was a bill which provided 
that the 0.5 percentage checkoff from 
the pay of unorganized workers would go 
to the Institute for Labor Training, a 
dependency of the Ministry of Labor 
rather than to CUT. CUT would receive 
the 0.5-percent checkoff from the pay 
of organized workers (whether CUT menm- 
bers or not); would retain 0.2 percent; 
and would have authority to distribute 
the remaining 0.3 percent to appropriate 
affiliated organizations. 

On May 21, 1971, the Government sub- 
mitted a new bill to give CUT legal 
status and an obligatory system of 
checkoff of union dues. This measure 
provided that CUT's national board of 
directors, as well as delegates to the 
organization's congresses, should be 
elected by direct, universal, and 
secret vote of the workers of the basic 
organizations affiliated with CUT. An 
amendment to this bill submitted on 
July 21 provided that only workers who 
were members of CUT affiliates would be 
required to pay the checkoff. Thus, 
there appears to have been a_ series 
of concessions to PDC objections--a 
series which walked one step behind 
the series of new measure in behalf of 
CUT. In late August, however, the 
latest CUT bill was revised by the 
Chamber of Deputies by excising all but 
the first article (giving CUT personerfa 


privi- 


jurfdica); and in this shortened form 
it was sent to the Senate. Not even 


this vestige of the original draft law 
for CUT had been enacted into law as of 
early December 1971. 

In the Government's plan for consti- 
tutional reform submitted to the legis- 
lature on November 11, the parts relat- 
ing to CUT, were highly significant, 
although obscured somewhat by proposed 
basic alterations of the  constitu- 
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tion, 5/ and by the publicity attending 


the visit, then in progress, of Fidel 
Castro, the Cuban premier. They would 
have empowered CUT to initiate bills in 
the legislature and would have given 
all workers the right to participate in 
management. Earlier government 8 and 
Communist proposals would have excluded 
workers in private industry from par- 
ticipating in management--a privilege 
granted by these earlier proposals only 
to workers in government-owned (and 
mixed) enterprises. This change appar- 
ently was induced by PDC insistence 
on eliminating discrimination between 
workers in public enterprises and work- 
ers in privately owned enterprises. 
Some observers surmise that the Gov- 
ernment's original proposals’ to have 
a checkoff for CUT were deliberately 
made more sweeping thancould be schieved 
quickly. Doing so, in any event, would 
appear to have established a bargain- 
ing position vis a vis the political 
opposition, and also to have propaganda 
value vis a vis the part of organized 
labor most closely identified with CUT. 


A second Government-CUT agreement 


A new agreement between the Govern- 
ment and CUT, which was signed on 
December 3, 1971, appears to be a 
sequel to the agreement of December 
1970. It renews the proposal for giv- 
ing legal status toCUT and for revision 
of the labor code. Also it increase 
pensions and family allowances and 
promises wage increases equivalent to 
the rise in the cost of living, a new 
minimum daily wage for 1972 of 30 
escudos (US$3.46 at the trade exchange 
rate). A new element in this agreement 
provides that labor unions should par- 
ticipate in the control of production 
and in anti-inflation campaigns. This 


addition seems to reflect the grow- 
ing dilemma of the Government as it 
attempts to control inflation (and to 
make a profit in expropriated indus- 
tries) and at the same time to strength- 
en its base in organized  labor--a 
dilemma which requires it to ask labor 
to hold down its wage demands at the 
same time that it seeks labor's sup- 
port.--Chilean press reports, Federal 
Broadcast Information Service, and U.S. 
Embassy, Santiago, Chile. 





1/ Sometimes written CUICH to dis- 
tinguish it from the Confederacién 
Uruguaya de Trabajadores--CUT, an anti- 











Communist labor organization in a 
sister republic. 

2/ Then the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions--IFCTIU, better 
known asCISC, for its French initials-- 
which changed its name in 1968 to the 
World Confederation of Labor--WCL. 

3/ Latin American Confederation of 
Workers (Confederacién Latino Americana 
de Trabajadores--ClLAT), still widely 
known as CLASC, the acronym of its 
former name (Confederaciédn Latino 
Americana de Siadicatos Cristianos). 

4/ The sections relating to other 
provisions in the CUT agreement met a 
mixed reception in the legislature. 
The minimum wage was raised and other 
wages increased in accord with the 
increase in the official consumer price 
index; other provisions were omitted 
and are still subjects of debate. 

5/ The plan called for replacing the 
present two houses of the Congress with 
@ unicameral legislature; broadening 
the President's powers (specifically to 
nationalize industrial enterprises), 
redefining the areas of public, private 
and mixed-ownership enterprises; and 
purging the Supreme Court. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local imiex to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for their 
employees stationed abroad. An _ er- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1971 issue of Labor Developments 





Abroad, along with the complete List of 


indexes. Revisions are published 
monthly. All questions regarding the 
indexes of living costs abroad should 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period 
to another is not available. 


U.S. Department of State indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 



































Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Country fahar Survey 
Unit per [Relay rrgex|®©14-l index) date 
uss1 |tive tive 
Australia: Canberra............ Dollar 0.8540} 92] 100 88 97 |Oct 71 
Canada: Ottawa..........+..+.++| Dollar 1.00 98 98 91 91 |Oct 71 
CGeeSs PC. Ramis cccccccccccss -++| CFA franc| 276 137 151 lll 123 |Sept 71 
Teens TelwaWeccccccccccces -+-.| Rial 76 87; 104 78 93 | July 71 
Philippines: Manila............| Peso 6.40 66 73 65 73 |Feb 71 
Sudan: Khartoum..........e.-0+. Pound 0.3460} 98/1/116 96 | 117 |June 71 
Tunisia: Tunis...... ecccccccceul DANGE 0.5250} 106; 114 90 98 | July 71 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 44 of the October 1971 issue of Labor 
Government index is higher than the Developments Abroad. 


local index. See "Relation Between Local 
Index and U.S. Government Index" on page 





Source: U.S. Department of State, Al- 
lowances Staff. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters 





allowances should be directed 
of Labor Statistics, 
Labor Statistics and Trade. 
allowance rates from one time period 


Labor, Bureau 


available. 


The table on pages 31-33 presents the 
living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State as of 
January 1972for U.S. Government civilian 
employees stationed abroad. By Con- 
gressional authorization, the Government 
provides its civilian personnel at 
foreign posts either with free Govern- 
ment-acquired housing or with an: allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented housing. The allowance reim- 
burses the employee for the cost of 
rent, electricity, gas, fuel, andwater, 
and any taxes required by local law or 
custom to be paid by the tenant. 


Several living quarters allowances 
are established for each post in order 
to cover the average costs of housing 
for employees in different family and 
salary groups. The table shows the 


allowances computed for two family 
status groups and four salary ranges. 

Allowances are computed for single 
persons and for two-person families. 
The singie person allowance is payable 
to an employee who has no family member 
living with him. The two-person family 
allowance is payable to an employee who 
has one family member Living with him. 
Additional allowances, as shown below, 
are provided for larger families: 


Additional annual 


Family size allowance 
3-4 person family.... $200 
5-6 person family.... 400 
7 person family 
or more..... eeccese 600 


to the U.S. Department of 
Division of Foreign 
Explanation of changes in 
to another is not 


Allowances are established for five 
salary groups. The five groups, which 
are changed from time to time to reflect 
changes in Federal pay scales, currently 
refer tothe following approximate basic 
salary ranges (excluding any overseas 


allowances): 

Group Locescccceccess $36,000- $42,500 
GEOUP 2.ccccccccccces 20,000- 35,999 
Group 3 sevcesgeon 11,000- 19,999 
Group 4... ovesece 8,000- 10,999 
Group 5..cccccccccece Under 8,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
in salary rates and grades among Gov- 
ernment personnel systems. Allowances 
for group 1, which includes only chiefs 
of .mission and ambassadors, are not 
shown in the table. Allowances are not 
computed for this group because Govern- 
ment quarters are usually furnished for 
personnel at this level; rather, the 
allowances are prescribed at double the 
group 2, two-person family allowance. 
The allowances are based on annual 
expenditure reports required of all 
employees occupying privately leased 
quarters. In analyzing the reported 
costs of housing, particular attention 
is given to changes in housing expenses, 
the expenditures of new arrivals, 
necessary out-of-pocket expenditures, 
and changes in the type, size, and 
adequacy of quarters occupied. No 
specifications are made concerning the 
appropriate type of housing. The costs 
of all houses and apartments, furnished 
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and unfurnished, varying in size and 
location, are combined in computing the 
allowances. 

Two qualifications concerning the 
exchange rates used in establishing the 
quarters allowances should be under- 
stood. First, the exchange rates used 
for a few posts included in the table 
are not necessarily the official or 
free market rates, and for such posts, 
the rate used cannot be indicated. 
Second, in many posts a number of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees lease quarters 
requiring payment of rent in dollars. 
To the extent that these dollar-leases 
exist, the allowances are usually not 
the dollar equivalents of housing costs 
in local currency converted at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. When revalu- 
ations of the rates of exchange occur 
for these posts, the revised allowances 
‘will only partially reflect changes in 
housing costs resulting from the new 
currency rates. Therefore, the quarters 
allowances should not be adjusted for 
exchange rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances established by 
the U.S. Department of State may not be 


completely indicative of the going rent 
levels at a given post. The number of 
civilian Government personnel renting 
private quarters is often too small to 
provide reports of the full range of 
housing costs. Posts where all Govern- 
ment civilian employees occupy Govern- 
ment quarters or only one or two en- 
ployees rent private quarters have been 
excluded from the allowance table. The 
available data for these posts donot pro- 
vide reliable measures of housing costs. 

The U.S. Department of State indexes 
of living costs should not be used as 
indicators of housing costs for cities 
not included in the table. At many 
posts where the cost of living, exclud- 
ing housing, is well below the Washing- 
ton level, housing costs are relatively 
high because of severe shortages of 
adequate housing. Furthermore, because 
housing costs vary greatly from city to 
city within the same country according 
to the availability of adequate housing, 
the living quarters allowances for cities 
included in the table should not be 
used forother cities without appropriate 
caution. 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, January 1972 





Country and city 


Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two-person family 


Single person 





Under 


$8,000 


$11,000 


to 


19,999 


$11,000 


to 
19,999 








Arab Republic of Egypt: Cairo.. 
Argentina: Buenos Aires........ 
Australia: Canberra..........+.. 


Melbourne......sses-s 
SyAney .cccccccccccce 
VEORER eo cccecccocccoes 
TOGO cc ccccccccseccce 


BD rte ac Peturesisvidecds 


BOUTON sc cc cocéscccce 


GS feweee sci beccndese deeds 


SS BGSsvocceccses eceee 
Belo Horizonte......... 
Fortaleza...... édSadede 


Porto Alegre... ..ssceeees 
Cen dedeedededecies 
Rio de Janeiro..... éove 
BGORVOROE c 6 vcccccccesede 
Se EG ddecacudedeee 
POSNER rc écccccsewecce 


QS 0c ov cscccceecsece 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
eee ececece 
VERCOUVET cs ccccccccccce 
ViSCOrias cccccccccsscce 
Winnipeg ..ccccccccccces 
Santiago...ccccccccccece 


China (Taiwan): Taichung....... 


Taipel ..cccccece 
Barranquilla......... 
Bogota.cccccccccccces 
Cali nccccccccccccccce 


Costa Rica: San Jose.....sseeee 
WLGSSERc cccccccccccce ee 
Copenhagen......sese0- 


Dominican Republic: Santo* 
Domingo... cccccccccccccccces 


Guayaquil.....ceseeees 
Quito. cccccccccccccce 


El Salvador: San Salvador...... 


Asmara, Eritrea...... 
Weketahs oes coccsevceses 


Marseille.......seeee ee 
BETIS, cccodscscoseses ee 
Frankfurt am Main..... 
Heidelburg......sesee. 


Manmheim.ccccccccccces 
Munich ..ccccccccsccccce 
Nurnberg....-sseeeeees 
Stuttgart... .ccccccsees 
Wiesbaden.......eseees 





$1,200 


2,700 
2,500 
2,100 
2,925 
2,775 
2,875 
2,600 
2,200 
2,025 
2,000 
2,200 
1,500 
2,200 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, January 1972--continued 









































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Count and cit 
ry y a a-ha $11,000} $20,000 Under $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 
$8 7 000 o to to $8 ,000 to to to 
10,999 | 19,999} 35,999 10,999 19,999) 35,999 
Greece: Athens.......ccccces +++|$2,100 | $3,000 {$3,400 |$4,200 $1,500 | $2,100 | $2,600 | $3,200 
Thessaloniki....... seee} 1,700 | 2,200 | 2,800 | 3,100 | 1,200 1,400 | 1,700 | 1,900 
Guatemala: Guatemala City...... 2,200 | 2,900 | 3,300 | 3,700 | 1,800 2,200 | 2,700 | 2,800 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince..........| 2,400 3,400 | 3,800 | 3,800 | 2,400 2,400 | 2,700 | 3,400 
Honduras: San Pedro Sula....... -1,800 | 2,400 | 3,000 | 3,200 1,400 | 1,700 | 2,100 | 2,700 
Tegucigalpa..........| 2,200 2,800 | 3,300 | 3,700 | 2,100 2,200 | 2,700 | 2,700 
ee MI aha EEN a Pe hie oc 0:0 GK awe de 2,775 | 3,925 | 4,525 | 4,525 | 2,250 2,475 | 3,500 | 4,025 
Iceland: Reykjavik....... seeeee!) 2,300 | 2,500 | 3,100 | 3,100 | 2,300 2,300 | 2,300 | 3,100 
India: Bangalore..........seee. 1,100 | 1,400 | 1,800 | 2,000 |. 800 1,000 | 1,300 |} 1,800 
EN tn OF Cn dv cadedeadden 2,300 | 2,700 | 3,600 | 4,000 | 1,800 2,000 | 2,500 | 3,600 
Hyderabad......... dace 1,000 j 1,200 | 1,700 | 1,700 800 | 1,000 | 1,200 | 1,600 
I ab Cid odcewedeedeus 700 900 | 1,200 | 1,400 600 700 | 1,000 | 1,400 
| err TT re 1,900 | 2,100 | 2,700 | 3,900 | 1,800 1,900 | 2,100 | 2,700 
ere seeee] 2,700 | 3,600 | 4,500 | 5,000 | 2,100 2,700 | 3,100 | 4,500 
Rs ois Qos oa 50.666 Ss ae 1,000 | 1,500 | 1,800 | 2,100 800 | 1,000 | 1,300 | 1,700 
ee Sree es 2,100 | 3,000 | 3,400 | 3,400 1,900 1,900 | 2,100 | 3,200 
NES NO cin dc ccdscecces 2,800 | 3,000 | 4,400 | 5,000 2,100 | 2,800 | 3,000 | 4,100 
MEE | CNIEO, Ciwincic on dduedece 1,300 | 1,825 | 2,150 | 2,150 1,175 | 1,600 | 1,925 | 1,925 
MING + ade de cle wkede de 1,825 | 2,575 | 3,200 | 3,750 | 1,500 1,825 | 2,575 | 3,200 
BR OGG n' o'0 0's been de vic 1,175 | 1,600 | 2,250 | 2,250 975 | 1,175 | 1,500 1,925 
Leghorn....-.seeeseeeess| 1,400 1,600 | 1,925 | 2,250 | 1,175 1,400 | 1,400 | 1,725 
REDD thué Wide son enews Ho oe 2,675 | 3,100 | 4,275 | 4,275 2,025 | 2,675 | 3,100 | 4,075 
SOS a0 did '4,0'0 60 Kb ie 640% 1,725 | 2,450 | 3,000 | 3,650 | 1,725 2,150 | 2,675 | 3,000 
Palermo....ssseeeeeeeees| 1,500 | 1,925 2,450 | 2,900 | 1,175 | 1,725 | 1,725 2,450 
Pde bn dlids dle oie KKWie- vedic 2,025 | 3,200 | 4,175 | 4,600 | 1,925 | 2,025 2,775 | 4,175 
Jamaica: Kingston..... teveesees | 2,725 | 3,375 | 3,900 | 4,125 | 2,725 2,725 | 2,725 | 3,475 
SS | Ts hice dc 0 CS Ks cic0'e 1,175 | 1,875 | 2,450 | 3,150 925 1,275 | 1,975 | 2,675 
Nis s cccwinéecces 1,400 | 2,225 | 2,675 | 3,400 | 1,275 1,525 1,975 | 2,675 
SER 6 in Ktid.0 cecinéswecece 1,525 1,525 1,625 | 1,975 | 1,525 1,525 | 1,525 1,750 
WaBOVR cc cegeccces é¢eciece 1,175 | 1,750 | 1,975 | 2,575 925 | 1,275 | 1,750 | 1,750 
Se BP kina de ov ddnedces 1,750 | 2,100 | 2,450 | 3,050 | 1,525 1,750 | 2,225 | 2,450 
Yokohama....... o66¥edece 1,975 | 2,350 | 2,675 | 3,275 | 1,525 1,975 | 2,350 | 2,675 
Jerusalem... ..ecsseesessecceeeees | 1,300 1,800 | 2,100 | 2,400 | 1,100 | 1,300 1,500 | 2,300 
NS, WING Owe doc kctic dees 2,100 | 3,000 | 3,500 | 3,700 1,600 2,400 | 2,500 | 3,500 
Kenya: Mombasa.......... . +++] 1,400 | 1,800 | 2,200 | 2,600 | 1.000 1,200 | 1,800 | 2,200 
Ee ree +++ | 2,400 | 3,000 | 3,600 | 3,600 | 2,000 2,800 | 3,000 | 3,600 
SST MINI. 6. Zick de aie déKwlnds ck 3,300 | 3,300 | 3,800 | 3,800 | 2,900 2,900 | 3,300 | 3,300 
Rusmnits RKurmit..ccccccccces seve] 2,975 | 3,900 | 4,925 | 4,925 | 2,250 2,675 | 3,475 | 4,925 
Lebanon: Beirut........ seeeeees | 1,725 | 2,350 | 2,775 | 3,375 | 1,625 1,725 | 2,250 | 2,775 
Liberia: Monrovia..........e0.. 5,400 | 5,900 | 6,000 | 7,400 | 3,800 4,400 | 5,100 | 5,100 
Somes | WitihS  divinic do 00 sxc seeee | 1,500 | 2,100 | 2,100 | 2,300 900 | 1,500 | 1,500 | 2,100 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg......... 1,850 | 2,400 | 2,500 | 2,950 | 1,300 1,850 | 1,850 | 2,400 
MALCA.. ee eececeeeeeeeeccccceses | 1,900 | 2,000 2,400 | 2,500 | 1,600 | 1,900 | 2,000 | 2,100 
Mexico: Guadalajara...... seeeee | 1,700 | 2,000 | 2,700 | 2,700 | 1,300 1,700 | 1,900 | 2,700 
Mexico, D.F.........+++ | 2,500 | 3,600 4,300 | 4,600 | 2,200 | 2,500 | 2,800 3,100 
Monterrey.......+++++++ | 1,600 | 2,100 | 2,500 2,900 | 1,500 | 1,600 | 2,100 | 2,500 
Morocco: Casablanca............ 1,700 | 2,200 | 3,100 | 3,100 1,300 1,600 2,100 2,700 
Rabat...ceeeeeeeseeees | 1,800 | 2,400 3,300 | 3,300 | 1,400 | 1,500 | 1,900 | 2,700 
Tangier......sseeeeee+ | 1,000 | 1,700 2,100 | 2,700 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,700 | 2,300 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, January 1972--continued 





Country and city 


Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two-person family 


Single person 
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$8,000 te) oO to $8 ,000 to to to 
10,999 | 19,999) 35,999 ° 10,999 | 19,999) 35,999 
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Netherlands: Amsterdam......... $1,325 | $2,225 | $2,450 | $2,450 | $1,100 | $1,775 | $2,000 | $2,000 
The Hague........-. 2,000 |} 2,550 | 3,550 | 3,775 | 1,875 | 1,875 | 2,550] 2,875 
Rotterdam.......+-| 1,875 | 2,550 | 3,550 | 3,550 | 1,775 | 1,875 ' 2,450] 2,650 
Soesterberg....... 1,550 | 2,225 | 2,450} 2,450 |] 1,100] 1,550 | 1,550 | 1,775 

Netherlands Antilles: Curacao..| 2,200 | 3,400 | 3,400 3,900 1,500 2,500 2,500 | 3,400 

New Zealand: Wellington........ 1,700 2,200 2,600 3,100 1,500 1,800 1,900 2,600 

Nicaragua: Managua......--.++e+- 2,100 3,100 3,800 3,800 1,800 2,100 2,600 2,600 

Wigeria: I1Ng0G.ccccccecsscececes 3,700 | 4,300 | 6,400 | 6,900 | 2,900 | 3,600 | 4,300 | 6,400 

BMorwey: Oslocccccccccececoce evees 1,850 2,675 3,400 3,400 1,650 1,850 1,850 2,475 

Pakietan: I1BhoOTeccccccesceccees 3,600 | 5,200 | 6,000 | 6,600 | 2,700 | 3,300 | 4,200 | 6,000 

Panama: Panama City.........+.; 2,900 | 3,100 | 4,300 | 4,500 | 2,400 | 2,900 | 2,900} 3,700 

Paraguay: Asuncion......sseeeee 2,500 3,200 3,400 3,900 2,000 2,500 2,600 3,200 

Peru: Arequipa.....cecceeveeces 1,100 1,500 1,800 2,200 800 i,000 1,300 1,800 

LiMBecccccccee fone cieneet 2,500 | 3,000 | 3,900 |} 4,100 | 2,000 | 2,400 | 2,500 | 3,000 

Philippines: Manila........ wees] 1,600 | 2,200] 2,400 | 3,000] 1,506] 1,500 | 1,700 | 2,400 
Subic Bay......... 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,500 | 1,500 700 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,500 

Portugal: Lisbon.......sseecees 2,400 | 3,800 | 4,200 | 4,700 | 2,000 | 2,400 | 3,000 | 3,700 

Oportoccccccccees eeee| 1,750 | 2,275 | 3,100 | 3,625 | 1,450 |] 1,750 | 2,075 | 2,900 

Ryukyus: Okinawa Island........ 1,300 1,400 1,600 1,700 1,000 1,100 1,300 1,600 

Saudi Arabia: Jidda..... eccccce! 3,000 4,300 5,600 6,400 2,500 3,100 3,900 5,600 

SINSAHOTS.ccccccceces eeccccesees| 2,500 | 3,400 | 3,600 | 4,100 | 1,900} 2,500 | 2,900 | 3,600 

South Africa: Pretoria......... 1,200 1,700 2,600 2,800 1,000 1,200 1,900 2,200 

Spain: Barcelona.........eeees -| 2,000 | 2,700 | 3,600 | 3,600 | 1,600 1,700 | 3,000 | 3,400 

Los Palmas, Canary 

Telands..cccccces 1,200 1,600 2,000 2,500 900 1,100 1,600 1,600 
Madridccccccccccccccces 2,000 2,400 3,200 4,200 2,000 2,000 2,300 3,200 
ROCA cccecceccsvceeccese 1,500 1,725 2,025 2,225 1,300 1,400 1,600 2,025 
Seville..ccccccccccccccece 1,400 1,800 1,800 2,000 1,200 1,400 1,400 1,800 

Sweden: Stockholm...........+s- 2,050 | 3,375 | 4,400 | 4,400 | 1,825 | 2,050 | 2,650 | 3,575 

Switzerland: Bern........ eseeee} 2,125 | 2,650 | 3,250 | 4,275 | 1,725] 2,125 | 2,125 | 3,250 
GORGVBcccccceccccs 2,400 3,300 4,500 4,900 2,100 2,400 2,700 4,500 
BuriGWscccccsesecs 2,600 | 3,200 | 4,200 | 4,800 | 2,000/] 2,600 | 3,200 | 3,600 

Thailand: Bangkok.........+e+.. 2,600 3,200 3,500 3,900 2,300 2,500 2,700 3,100 

Trinidad and Tobago: Port-of- 

SpetRecccccccsse 1,850 | 2,575 | 2,975 | 3,600 | 1,750] 1,850 | 2,150 | 2,575 

Turkey: Adana-Incirlik......... 1,050 1,600 1,600 1,600 950 1,475 1,475 1,475 

Ankara...... beseceses e+} 1,375 | 1,800 | 2,225 | 3,175 | 1,375 | 1,600 | 1,700 | 2,225 

Tetanbel cocccccces eeeee} 1,800 | 2,125 | 3,300 | 3,500 |} 1,800] 1,800 | 2,125 | 3,300 

Tamir-Cigli........e.++) 1,475 1,700 1,800 2,025 1,175 1,475 1,475 1,600 

Uganda: Kampala........... eeeee| 2,400 3,500 4,000 5,300 1,800 2,200 2,800 4,000 

United Kingdom: London........-. 2,200 | 2,700 | 3,400 | 4,400 | 2,200 / 2,500 | 3,000 | 3,400 

Oxfordshire....| 1,525 1,850 2,250 2,575 1,125 1,525 1,525 1,650 

Uruguay: Montevideo...........- 2,300 3,500 4,500 4,800 2,100 2,100 3,000 3,600 

Venezuela: CaracaS.........se0. 3,250 | 4,575 | 5,400 | 5,600 | 2,950] 3,250 | 3,450 | 3,975 

Maracaibo........... 2,300 | 3,000 | 3,800 | 4,000 | 1,800 | 2,300 | 2,800 | 3,300 

Puerto la Cruz......| 2,300 | 3,000 | 3,800 |; 4,000 | 1,800} 2,300 | 2,800 | 3,300 

MeGwes BiOGGiskkidcccsccesoses 2,600 | 3,600 | 4,000 6,000 2,200 2,400 | 3,000 | 4,000 
1/ The housing allowances shown for Tokyo American-style housing within the city. 

refer to Japanese-style housing in the Tokyo Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances 

suburbs; they do not represent the cost of Staff. 
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DECISIONS OF THE PRESIDENTS COST-OF-LIVING COUNCIL 
PERTAINING TO OVERSEAS COMPENSATION 


On December 10, 1971, the Cost-of-Living 
Council announced certain exemptions from wage 
controls. It ruled that: 


1. Post-freeze controls do not apply to the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Ryukyu and 
Daito Islands and the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands. 

2. The wages and salaries of United States 
citizens who reside and are employed abroad 
are exempt from the controls of the Economic 
Stabilization Program. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CONSUMER EXPENDITURE SURVEYS 
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International Labor Organization (ILO). Year- 
book of Labour Statistics, 1970 (Geneva 1971) and 
International Labor Organization, Technical Guide: 
Descriptions of Series Published in the Bulletin 
of Labour Statistics, Vol. I, Consumer Prices. 
Geneva, 1970. (Unnumbered pages.) Contain data 
for all areas of the world. 
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"Inquiry into Family Budgets inthe Six EEC Countries," General Statistical Bulle- 
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"The Real Story on Consumer Prices and Purchases in Europe," European Community, 
April 1968, pp. 4-5. 





Budgets Familiau Wirtschaftrechnungen. Luxembourg, September 1965. (Social 
Statistics, Special Series, No. 1.) 





Statistical Office of the European Communities. Family Budgets, 1963-64. Luxem- 
bourg, September 1965. (Social Statistics, Special Series, Nos. 2, 6, 5, 4, 
and 3 for analysis of Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, Germany, and France, re- 
spectively.) 





U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce. Market Indicators 
for Europe. Washington, D.C., December 1965. (Overseas Business Report.) 





Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Urban Family Expenditure. Ottawa, 1964. 





France 


Conseil Economique Et Social. Conjuncture Economique: Budget type d'une famille 
de quatre personnes. Paris, Deuxieme Semestre, 1969. 








Norway 


Central Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Consumer Expenditures 1967. Vols. I and 
II. Oslo, 1968 and 1969. 
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Poland 


Main Statistical Office. Family Budgets of Workers Employed in the Socialist 
Sector, Excluding Agriculture and Forestry, 1969. Warsaw, 1970. (Statistical 
Materials Bulletin No. 84 (206)) 








Sweden 


Social Welfare Board. Haushallen Konsumption Ar 1958. Stockholm (?), 1958. 





United Kingdom 


"Family Expenditure Survey," Department of Employment Gazette, June 1971. 





West Germany 


Der Bundesminister fur Arbeit und Sozialordnung. "Monthly Consumer Expenditures 
per Household, 1964-70," Arbeits-und sczialstatistische Mitteilungen, June 
1971, p. 187. 





Statistisches Bundesamt. "Household Expenditures, 1966-1970, by Month," Sta- 
tistisches Jahrbuch 1971. Wiesbaden, 1971. 





Yugoslavia 


Federal Statistical Institute. Survey on Personal Expenditures of the Popula- 
tion 1968. Vols. I-IV. Belgrade, 1971. 





Vol. I. Disposable Income and Expenditures, 
Average by Household. (Statistical 
Bulletin 654.) 

Vol. II. Households' Expenditures on Con- 
sumer Durables. (Statistical Bulle- 
tin 656.) 

Vol. III. Quantity, Averages by Household. 
(Statistical Bulletin 66.) 

Vol. IV. Quantity, Averages by Member of 
Household. (Statistical Bulletin 
661.) 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Greece 


National Statistical Service of Greece. Statistical Yearbook of Greece, 1970. 
Athens, 1971. 





Contains household expenditure surveys of 
1963/64-1966/67. The 1963/64 survey is also 
available in Greek. 






































SOURCES 





India 


U.S. Agency for International Development. Economic and Social Indicators: 


we 
er 














il India, Annual Number 1971. New Delhi, 1971. 
Extract on per capita consumption expenditure 
in rural and urban India, 1963/64. 
Iran 
Iran Almanac and Book of Facts 1971. Teheran: Echo of Iran, 1971. 
Contains data on family budget expenditures 
1965/66, 1966/67, and 1967/68 based on research 
by the Central Bank of Iran and the Iran Cen- 
ter for Statistics, Plan Organization. 
'S 
e israel 


Central Bureau of Statistics Statistical Abstract, 1969. Jerusalem, 1969. 





Contains early results of family expendi- 
ture survey 1968/69 based on survey by Central 
Bureau of Statistics and a brief description 
of methods and definitions. 


“ Kuwait 


Middle East Economic Digest, Vol. XIV, No. 36, September 4, 1970. 





Includes an estimate of average monthly ex- 
penses of a bachelor and a family of four. 


Lebanon 





i Middle East Economic Digest, Vol. XIV, No. 44, October 30, 1970. 





sumer spending based on a 1966 Ministry of 
Planning survey of 6,000 families was to have 
been published by the Beirut French-language 
daily, L'Orient, precise issue not known. 


This issue reported that a study on con- 
' 


Pakistan 


Central Statistical Office. Pakistan Statistical Yearbook 1968. Karachi, 1970. 





Contains monthly household consumption ex- 
penditures for 1966/67 based on quarterly sur- 
veys of economic conditions. 
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Malawi 


AFRICA ' 


Malawi, Department of Census and Statistics. Housing-Income Survey for Major 
Urban Areas, 1967. Zomba, 1967. 








Sierra Leone 


Statistical data resulting from housing 
census of 1967 and survey of family incomes in 
major urban areas. Information on standard of 
living, family budgets, and distribution of 
manpower within the occupational structure. 
Tables. 


Sierra Leone, Central Statistics Office. Household Survey of Northern Province 
Urban Areas (March 1968-January 1969). Freetown, 1969. 


Uganda 


Uganda, Ministry 





Statistical data onfamily size, income, con- 
sumption patterns, living conditions, man- 
power, and migration in the urban areas of the 
Southern Province. 


of Planning and Economic Development. The Patterns of Income, 





Expenditure and Consumption of African Unskilled Workers in Mbale, June 1967. 





Kampala, 1968. 


Australia 


Compilation of statistical data resulting 
from survey of income distribution, family 
budgets, and consumption patterns of unskilled 
workers. Covers industrial workers in public 
and private enterprises, incomes of tribal 
populations, patterns of expenditure by family 
and marital status. 


EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Australian National Accounts: Na- 
tional Income and Expenditure, 1968-69. Canberra, 1970. 











Tables 32-56 (pp. 47-62) contain data on 
personal incomes and expenditures for fiscal 
year ending on March 31, 1959-69. 
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Burma 


Report to the People by the Union of Burma Revolutionary Council on the Revolu- 
tionary Government's Budget Estimates for 1970-71. Rangoon, 1971. 








1969-70 government estimates of average in- 
come and consumption per capita. 


Fiji 


Government of Fiji. Report on the Wages, Incomes, and Prices Policy. By Pro- 
fessor H. A. Turner. Suva, 1967. (Legislative Council Paper No. 26.) 





Indonesia 


Central Bureau of Statistics. Nov. 1964-Feb. 1965 Consumption Expenditure Sur- 
vey, National Socio-Economic Survey, Second Round. Djakarta, 1968. 








G nzalez-Ruiz, Z. J. 1968-69 Family Consumption Expenditure Survey. Djakarta, 
1970. (Unpublished.) 





Japan 


Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics. 1969 National Survey of 
Family Income and Expenditures. Tokyo, 1970. 








Most recent detailed annual survey of house- 
holds of 2 persons or more. Surveys of house- 
hold budgets (income and expenditures by type) 
are conducted monthly. 


New Zealand 


Department of Statistics. National Income and Expenditure 1969-70. Wellington, 
1970. 





Contains data on aggregate personal income 
(1938-39 to 1969-70). 


Bureau of Census and Statistics. Family Income and Expenditures 1965. Manila, 
1968. (Survey of Households Bulletin, Series No. 22.) 





Singapore 


Department of Statistics, Chtef Statistician. Yearbook of Statistics, Singapore 
1968. Singapore, 1969. 





Contains estimates of consumer expenditure 
on goods and services for 1961-68. 
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South Vietnam 


National Institute of Statistics. Vietnam Statistical Yearbook, 1970. Saigon, 
1971. 





Contains national income data, 1962-67, in- 
cluding composition of private consumption ex- 
penditures. 


Taiwan (Republic of China) 


Directorate General of Budgets, Accounts, and Statistics; Executive Yuan. Na- 
tional Income of the Republic of China: National Accounts in Taiwan for 1951- 
59. Taipei, October 1970. Table IX, pp. 144-145. 





Data on consumption expenditures 1951-69, by 
type. 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Regional 


General Secretariat of the OAS, Pan American Union, Department of Social Affairs. 
Household Sample Surveys: Status and Outlook in Latin America. Washington, 
D.C., 1969. (Document Up/Ser.H/VII.76, December 22, 1969.) 





Argentina 


Argentina, Instituto N&cional de Estadistica y Censos. Actualidad Estadistica. 
Noviembre-Diciembre, 1970, No. 3; and Enero-Marzo, 1971, No. 4. 


Chile 





Chile, Direccion de Estadistica y Censos. Encuesta Nacional sobre Ingresos 
Familiares. Marzo-Junion, 1968. 





Colombia 


Colombia, Centro de Investigacion y Accion Social. Distribucion del Ingreso v 
de la Propiedad en Colombia. Bogoté. 








Colombia, Centro de Investigaciones para el Desarrollo. Distribucion de Ingresos 
Urbanos para Colombia en 1964. Bogot&, Universidad Nacional de Colombia, 1965. 








Mexico 


Banco de Mexico, Departamento de Estudios Economicos. Informacion Estadistica. 
Que se reauiere para conocer el comportamiento economico de las familias. Vols. 
l and 2, Mexico, D.F., 1967. 
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The U.S. Department of State indexes of living costs 
abroad (excluding quarters) and living quarters allow- 
ances--until now published in Labor Developments Abroad-- 
will continue to be available on request from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics inJanuary, April, July, and October. 
Use order blank below. (Selected data also will be 
published in the Monthly Labor Review.) 








CT] Place my name on the mailing list for the U.S. De- 
partment of State indexes of living costs abroad 
(excluding quarters). Free. 


Place my name on the mailing list for the U.S. De- 
partment of State living quarters allowances. Free. 


7 Send me a copy of the article "A Pattern for the 

Compensation of Americans in Foreign Countries" by 
Erle T. Curtis, Allowances Staff, U.S. Department 
of State. Free. 





Organization 





Street Address 





City State Zip Code 











Mail order form to the Office of Publications, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212. 
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CHICAGO 0 

8th Floor 

300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ili. 60606 


KANSAS CITY (2 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


SAN FRANCISCO (7 
450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


DALLAS (0 

Room 6B7 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 


Dear Subscriber: 


Although Labor Developments Abroad ceases publication with this 
issue, some of its features will continue to be available to you. 

The living cost indexes prepared by the U.S. Department of State, 
will henceforth appear in the Monthly Labor Review, the professional 
journal published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1915. 

The Review also will continue to report on significant labor develop- 
ments throughout the world. Recent Aeview articles have included a 
study of unit labor costs in 11 countries, a comparison of purchasing 
power in the USSR and the USA, a survey of how European govern- 
ments regulate pension plans, and reports on the unemployment prob- 
lems of both industrialized and developing countries. 

If you are not already a Monthly Labor Review subscriber, we in- 
vite you to enter your subscription now. Send the coupon below to 
the nearest regional office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics or to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


1 BOSTON 

1603 JFK Federal Building, 
Government Center, 
Boston, Mass. 02203 


-) NEW YORK 
Room 1025 

341 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 


[) PHILADELPHIA 

406 Penn Square Building 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 





1 ATLANTA 
1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 








Send me a sample copy of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Payment of 75 cents enclosed. for Supt Docs use 

















[) Send me a subscription to the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


C] 1 year C] 2 years [] 3 years 


Payment of $9 per year is enciosed. (Foreign subscriptions, $11.25 per 
year.) Make checks payable to Superintendent of Documents. 





Name 





Street address 





City State Zip 
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